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Notes. 


HISTORICAL FRAGMENT: 
FAVERSHAM. 


JAMES II. AT 


The enclosed last two leaves of a Diary which 


adds a few details to the account of the capture of | 


James II. at Faversham, which we have in Clarke's 
life of that king, and the other commonly quoted 
authorities, will, I am sure, be felt by you to pos- 
sess sufficient interest for preservation in the pages 
of “N.& Q.” Although there are no indications as 
to who the writer was, it is evident that he was in 
attendance upon the king. Wa. Denton. 


“.... Dee. llth, 1688.' The mobile were 
up, and stopped several considerable passengers, 
al , € ‘ . 
viz. S* Tho. Jenner *, Mr. Burton, Graham, &c.; 


time; and at 2 in the morning on the 11™ he took water 
privately, and went over the river, in order to going 
beyond sea.”—Luttrell’s Brief elation. 

“ The night between the 10* and 11** of December, in 
& plain suit and bob-wig, he took water at Whitehall, 
accompanied only by Sir Edward Hales, and Abbadie, a 
Frenchman, page of the back stairs, without acquainting 
other with his intention.” 

(?) Chief Baron of the Exchequer, and hence frequently 
spoken of as Baron Jenner. 

(5) “ The Bishop of Chester” [ Cartwright] “is said to 
have been seized near Dover, and Baron Jenner, Burton, 


dancing | 





- —_— | y° 
(') “ Things growing more in a ferment, and all tending | 

towards the Prince, the King went the 10% at night to | 
Somerset House, and stayed with the Queen Dowager some | 
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Ob. Walker, Ja. Gifford, Jo. Laybourne*, Ch. 
Pulton, W™ Kingsley, — Lockyer, and 2 priests, 
with several R. Cathol. merch”, y® L*. Arundel’s 
son and grandson, and others. 

“ These were stopp’t in or near Ospring Street, 
and most of y™ plunder’d: the success of these 
men was one of the greatest reasons y* push’t y* 
seamen of Fevershé forw’, who abt 7 y* night, 
under y® conduct of W™ Ames and Jo. Hunt 
mann’d out 3 boats, w abt 50 men in y* whole, 
who taking notice of an uncertain rumour y* went 
abroad, y* several were flying by sea into France, 
in great zeal and in quest of a prize, went off 
towards Sheppey, and ab‘ 11 at night® near the 
Naze point they found a Custom-house boat, 
who was taking in ballast, w"in was St Ed. Hales, 
Ralph Sheldon, and one more, y* prov’d to be 
Ke J. W™ Ames leapt into the hold alone, and 
seized y™ in y* P. of O.’s name. S* E. Hales 
w* have fir'd, but was forbid by y® unknown gent. 
T™ were 5 or 6 cases of pistols loaden, w™ might 
have done great execucon, if made use of, but 
no hopes c* have been of y* lives, if they had 
proceeded to opposicdn in y* manner. Yet I am 
very well satisfy’d, if y® K* had discover’d him- 
selfe privately to W. Ames, who was some time 
in y® hold alone, he had never been carry'd ashore, 
but been dismiss’t before morning. 

“ The seamen kept off to sea all night, where 
they rifled y* parties w™ rudeness enough. They 
found in the whole near 200" in gold, and about 


| half w™ K.J. w*" w™ swords, and watches, &c. were 
| great plunder to y™. 
but y® greatest rudeness still fell on y* Ks, whose 


I know not how it happen’d, 


very breeches were undone and examin’d for 
secret weapones so undecently, as even to the 
discoveries of his nudities. This - K* afterw* 
much resented, as not fit to be offer'd to a gen- 
tleman or any other person. 

“ Whilst y® K. continu’d unknown and in so 
odd a disguise, unsufferable affronts were put 
upon him. He was generally concluded to be a 
Jesuite, if not F. Peter, and treated with such 


| harsh expressions as old rogue, ugly, lean-jaw’d, 


hatchet-fac’t Jesuite, popish dog, &c. 

“ Thus y® night was pass’t unpleasantly enough, 
y* mob being extremely abusive, ev’n beyond w' 
leaders desir’d. Only one Jeffreys, a pipe- 
maker, was very civil to y° K* unknown, as sup- 
posing him to be a gentleman, w™ humanity I 


and Graham, at the town of Fereham.” — Zilis Cor- 
respondence, Vol. ii. p. 356. 

(4) Not in London, as Lord Macaulay seems to have 
supposed. 

(>) Macaulay says, “ James had travelled with relays 
of coach-horses along the southern shore of the Thames, 
and on the morning of the twelfth had reached Emley 
Ferry, near the isle of Sheppey.” It is evident from our 
diarist, that the king could not have arrived later than 
early on the evening of the eleventh. Indeed, had he 
travelled by relays, he must have arrived long before the 
morning of the twelfth, 








saw y° K® resent very gentilely, and give him | 


such a reward as his condic6n w* bear. 

“Dec. 12". Ab* noon, y* K* S* E. Hales, 
and R. Sheldon, were brought up in a coach to 
Fevershi, fr y* place of y" landing, when tis 
remarkable y* fresh rudeness attended him, for 
tho’ S* E. Hales was carry'd over the ouse, or dirt, 
by y* seamen, yet it was a long dispute wheth*" 
y' civility sh* be pay'd to y* unknown person. 

“ He was carry’d to the Q’s Arms in Feversha, 
where he was soon discover’d and guards set upon 
his room w“ g* strictness and severity. 

“ He ask’t several to be instrumental to pro- 


cure him a boat to carry him off, but y° seamen | 


generally deny'd him, upon w™ a strange jealousy 


seis'd them y* in the night y* gentlemen in some | 


odd disguise w* carry him off, w® made y™ more 
rudely diligt in y" guards, and unwilling he sh* 
remove to a private house. 

“ The E. of Winchelsea was sent for by y* K*, 
who came before night, and y" it was thought 
convenient y* K* sh* remove to private lodgings : 


but g* opposicdn was made by y* seamen, and as | 


y’ K® pass’t down y® stairs, swords were drawn 
and threatening expressions us’d by the guards, 
and w™ much adoe they were contented to let y* 
K* remove, upon promise, y* y° seamen only might 
oe him, whil 

im very strictly by reason of y*® jealousie w“ 
made him melancholy at times. 

“That night, however, he seemed to sup 
heartily, and was pleased to comand y* gentle- 
men to sit down w™ him, w*" condescension was 
very gratefull to several. 

“ Dec. 13. The East Kent gentlemen came 
in a great body, and before his face (for he was 
in the window) read the P. of O.’s declaracdn, 
w made y* mobb break out into fresh inso- 
lencies, and tow night a messenger came from 
the fort of Sheerness, w® told y* K* y* y* govern" 
intended to surrender y* fort, and the fleet in the 
Swale (the road near for ships to ride in) to y® 
P. of O. w*" seemed to afflict him, but he s“ he was 
willing to consent to anything to avoid bloodshed. 

“ After w* y* seamen guarded y* K* so nar- 
rowly, y* tis s* they follow'd him to his devocdns, 
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st he stayed in town, who confin'd | 
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| resolv’d not to part with him, talking of maki 
preparacons to fight, and taking y* pains to cutt 
y™ off, &c., w put y* neighbourhood into a gt 
consternacon, for nobody knew w‘ they meant, 
nor where it w‘ end. 

“ The gentlemen endeavour'd all they c*, but 
all in vain, for y* seamen and the mobb ruled 
all, and y" passions flew out to y* extremity, y* y* 
gentlemen were forc’t to send expresses to y* 
guards, to stop short 6 miles, for doubtless if they 
| had enter’d Feversha y* night, mischief had ensu’d, 

“ Dec. 15. As soon as c* be w™ convenience, 
| y* K® moved out of town, w'" his guard of sea- 
men, and y® gentlemen, and about 5 miles off was 
| met by his guards, who took him out of y* 
hands of y* mobb, w® his spirit seem’d to revive, 
and he became as it were anoth" man, as being 
glad to be rid of such guards, whose rudeness 
none c* justify, and wt w* be y® consequences at 
| last none c* guess. 
| Votes by the Diarist. 


“ (1.) The K* was in an old camlet cloak, an 

| ill pair of boots, a short black wigg, a patch on 
| his upper lips on the left side, and otherwise ex- 
| tremely plain, in habit. 
* (2.) The K* would not receive his gold again, 
| of w® he was plunder’d, but ordered it to be 
| divided among y™ y* took him. But watches, 
swords, and pistols were taken by him again. 

*(3.) When it was observ'd y* K* out of gene- 
rosity refused his gold, but was destitute still, 
one M* Lees, a clergyman, 1", w™ some oth* 
gentry and clergy, humbly offer’d him some gold 
(in all about 100") to serve his p*sent wants, w™ 
he took very kindly, but took care to repay y™ 
ere he left y® town. 

“(4.) The K. lost a crucifix he much valued, 
say'd to have some of the true material cross in it, 
and offer’d largely to regain it, but y® party y* 
had it broke it in pieces, in greediness of y® gold, 
w" w% it was only tip’t, w™ y® K. seem’d much 
concern’d for. 

“ (5.) The K* borrow'd a bible, w® in town, 
and was seen to read much in it, and s* he took 





nay, and were so indecent as to press near him in 
his retirem‘ for nature. 

“ Dec. 14. By this time news came y* y* P. of | 
O. did not approve of y* Kg’s being stop’t, w™ | 
made several of y™ y* were concern’d very blank, 
and wish they had never medled. But w" news 
came y* y® Lds at Guildhall did not much dislike 
y* thing, they soon reviv’d and fancy'’d y* they 
sh? all Fe rewarded for y"* expedicion. 


“ Ab‘ noon news came y* y® K.'s guards were 
upon y* road, to wait on him to Lon‘, and y" y* 
strangest ferm‘ and passion siez’d y* mobb, y* c* 
be thought of, bec. y* L* Feversha (a man ill 
resented by y™) was s* to be w™ y™, 


They seem’d 





gr* pleasure in reading SS, and made it part of 
his private retirem* before devocdn. 

“(6.) The K* was very temperate, and never 
or rarely drank between meals, w™ tho’ well 
known elsewhere, yet was matt" of pleasing sur- 
prise to many here, who had other nocons of gr* 
men and courts. 

“ (7.) The women were very tender and com- 
passionate to y* K* in his confiient, seeming not 
to approve w* y® seamen did. 

“(8.) The K¢ afterw** discourst w" several of 
y™ y‘ siez’d him, and forgave y™, and w" he left 
y® town they came in a body, a party, to ask for- 
giveness, w° he cheerfully gave y™, saying, 
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forgive y® all, even Moon too, w™ Moon, after 
eK was discov’d, curst him to his face,—y* K* 
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ask’t him his name, w*" w® he had told, y* Ks s¢ | 
itought to be Shimei, for Shimei curs’t y* L** | 


anointed, and so y® man is comonly call’d. 

“(9.) His discourses were very grave and 
pious, and show'd a gr* sense of religid, and y* 
comfort he had in his troubles, among many oth* 
w' follows is remarkable. He s* he was certain 

¢ P. of O. on his coming design’d his life, and y* 
e thought y* was but one step between his prisd 
and his grave, and y‘fore tho’ he might fall a sacri- 
fice, as Abel did by y* hand of Cain, yet he 
doubted not but he and his cause w* be accepted 
of God. 

“W® he look’d out of his window and saw y* 
violéce of y* rabble, he s*, I can’t help nor hinder 
this, God alone can do it, who stills y® raging of 
the seas, y® noise, &c. 

“ He was not willing to send away his son till 
he had a call to doe so, tho it was not so extra- 
ordinary and express, yet it was as sufficient as 
w' y° angel s* to Jos. Ma. ii. 13, * Arise, &c.’ He 
often repeated ‘ Herod doth seek y* life of y* 
young child to destroy him.’ 

“The K*, persuading some clergymen y* waited 
upon him to provide some vessels to carry him 
off, us’d ye loyalty of y* Ch. of Eng, for an argum', 
telling y™ if he sh* perish for want of y* assist- 
ance, w' trouble it might give y™ to reflect y‘on. 
He told y™ how David's heart smote him for cut- 
ting off y° skirt of Saul’s garm'‘, and this must 
be more troublesome, if they consid' y* mischief 
y' may y"by fall upon him. W® they made y* 
excuse frd y* difficulty and danger of y* attempt, 
he replied to y™ in y® words of y® Saviour, ‘ He 
that is not for me is against me.’ 

“He repeated y* greatest part of Job’s5™ ch. 
ab‘ afflictid and y® benefit of it. V. 1, 5, 6; 7, 10, 
11 to y® end. 

“He made use of y* 1 Mace. xi. 10, ‘ For I 
repent that I gave my daughter to him, for he 
sought to slay me.’ He s® y® fears of ye Ch. of 
Eng.men had occasioned y* troubles, but he never 
design’d any hurt or disturbance to y‘ interest, 
but as they are afraid of idolatry and superstitid, 
they ought to have a care to avoid, and not be 
engaged in rebellid and oth" sins, and he quoted 
Rom. ii. 22, * Thou that abhorrest,’ &e. 

“ He appli’d Job xlii. 1O—12 to himself, * And 
y® L¢ turned again,’ &e. 

“They plunder'd all things but a psalter or 
psalm book, w*" he s* he valu’d more y* all he 
had lost. 

“ He s" he w¢ forsake sceptre, and crowns, and 
all this world’s glory for Xt’s sake, and he had y* 
inward peace and cdfort w™ he w* not exchange 
for all y* interest of y* earth. 

“He own'’d much comfort he had rec’ in read- 


ing of SS, w*" he s¢ was not deny’d by ye Ch. of | 


| 
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R. to persons of understanding, or any who c* 
make good use of it, and few besides clergymen 
and divines read it so much as he did. 

“ He st y* he as well as oth’ Xtians ought to 
expect thro many tribulacdns to enter into y* 
Kgdé of Heaven, and if he lost his temporal 
crown, he doubted not, but y* loss w* bring him 
to an eternal and incorruptible crown.” 


FOLK LORE. 


Fracments or Scotch RuymMes suna BY 
CHILDREN AT THEIR GAMES : — 


I. 
“Here come two ladies down from Spain, 
A len(?) French garland ; 
I’ve come to court your daughter Jane, 
And adieu to you, my darling.” 


II. 
“London Bridge has fallen down, 
Has fallen down, has fallen down, has fallen down, 
London Bridge has fallen down, 
My fair lady.” 
TI. 
“A duss, a duss of green grass, 
A duss, a duss, a duss; 
Come all you pretty maidens 
And dance along with us: 
You shall have a duck, my dear, 
And you shall have a dragon, 
And you shall have a young gudeman 
To dance ere you're forsaken. 
The bells shall ring, 
The birds shall sing, 
And we'll all clap hands together.” 
IV. 
“ Rainy, rainy, rattle stones, 
Don’t vou rain on me; 
Rain on Johnny Groat’s house, 
Far across the sea.” 


ANon. 


Yorxsuire Forx Lore: Bers. — Last week, 
passing the Hambleton Station on the railway be- 
tween Milford and Selby, I observed three bee- 
hives having pieces of crape attached to them. 
On inquiring of a fellow-passenger, he informed 
me that some members of the station-master’s family 
had lately died, and that the custom of putting 
the hives in mourning under such circumstances 
was not uncommon in that district. 

Epwarp Haitstons. 





Wittsuire Metuop or PREVENTING ToorTH- 
acng. — If you take one of the forelegs of a want 
(i. e. a mole), and one of its hind legs, and put 
them into a bag, and wear the whole hung about 
your neck, you will never have the tooth-ache. 

| This valuable specimen of Wiltshire wisdom is ap- 
| parently one of the “ things not generally known.” 


B. H. C. 
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Cuckoo. — On the principle of your motto — 
“When found make a note of” —I transcribe 
from a work published at Upsal in 1750, De Super- 
stitionibus Hodiernis, by Jonas Moman, a specimen 
of Swedish folk lore relating to the cuckoo, which, 
from the translation I append, you will find to 


resemble a custom still prevalent in some parts | 


of England when the cuckoo is first heard in the 
spring. The Swedish peasant girl says : — 
“ Giéke gra, Gucku! 
Seg mig da, Gucku! 
Uppa quist, Gacku! 
Sant och vist, Gucku! 
Hur manga ar, Gucku! 
Jag leva far, 
Jag ogift gar, Gucku!” 
That is: — 
“Cuckoo ( Scotice Gouk) grey, tell to me, up in the tree 
true and free, how many years I muat live and go un- 
married.” 


Of course the number of the calls of “Gucku” 


Eastern Ornicin or Pucx.— In a collection of 
Fairy Stories and Folk Lore I made in India from 
verbal relation, there is mention of a fairy called 
Giirii-Piick, said to have the head of a bird, with 
wings springing from his shoulders, indicative of 
his rapidity of movement. He is unquestionably 
the original of the Puck of Shakspeare, whose chief 
attributes, as manifested in the following lines, 
was celerity of locomotion : — 

Puck. “Vil put a girdle round about the earth 
In forty minutes.” 


Shakspeare’s Puck, like the Indian fairy, some- 


| times wears the head of an animal : — 


indicate the number of years she has to remain | 


single; but the memory has singular artifices to 
defraud itself. In the above instance the cuckoo 
calls seven times, but the girl counts six only. 


J. K, 


Puck. “ Sometimes a horse I'll be; sometimes a hound, 
A hog, a headless bear; sometimes a fire.” 
Girii-Piick is the messenger of the higher powers; 
his eyes are lightning, and rays of fire issue from 
his body, in which respects Puck, the English fairy, 
also resembles him. ; 
A Curtpren’s Gams.—A few evenings ago, on 
returning from a walk, my attention was attracted 
by a group of children at play. Their game was 


| played by marching two and two in a measured 


OrnNITHOLOGICAL AND AGricuttuRAL. — The | 
other day I heard a farmer use this folk-lore | 


couplet : — 
“Cuckoo oats and woodeock hay 
Make a farmer run away.” 


am not aware if this specime rnitholo- | 
I not f this sy n of ornithol 


gical agricultural folk lore has ever found its way 
into print. If not, its publication at “ the cuckoo 
season ” will be well-timed. Curnspert Bepe. 


Tue Sun pancine on Easter-Day.—I called | 


last week upon an old parishioner, who had been 
absent from church on Easter-day. Sickness in her 
family had kept her at home, but, she said, she 
had looked out at her window, and seen the sun 
dancing beautifully. I looked inquiringly, and 
she added, “ Dancing for joy, to be sure, at Our 
Saviour’s resurrection on Easter morning. Three 
or four years ago, Thomas Corney and Mary 
Wilkey, and a party of us went to the end of 
Kennicot Lane to see it; but Mary couldn't see 
anything. ‘There was the sun whirling round and 
round, and every now and then jumping up (and 
she indicated with her hand an upright leap of 
nearly a yard); and Thomas would say, ‘ There, 
Mary, didn’t ye see that?’ No, fai’, she saw 
nothing. Atlast Thomas said, ‘I think, Mary, the 
old devil must have shut your eyes if you can’t see 
that.’ And so we came home again. Our little 
Johnny gets up every year to see it.” 

It is a curious instance of the power of imagina- 
tion; for the old woman could hardly have had 
any object in telling me a falsehood knowingly. 

A Devonsuie CLERGYMAN. 


step to a given distance, turning, and marching 
back again. 


As they did so, they chanted these 
lines : — 


“ Turvey, turvey, clothed in black, 
With silve? buttons upon your back ; 
One by one, and two by two, 
Turn about, and that will do! 
On asking the children the meaning of their 
play, and of the lines they sang, they could tell 
me nothing, but that they had learned them from 
others. Joun Pavin Puttuirs. 
Haverfordwest. 


” 


Tae Lutiv.—In the Canton du Vallais, Swit- 
zerland, the belief in the Lutin is very general. 
I shouki rather say Zutins, for there is more than 
one member of the family! They tell of a Lutin 
who for many years guarded the flocks of the 
Commune of Contez. The inhabitants offered 
him a cloak, which was left in a particular spot; 
the gift was taken, but the Lutin departed sing- 
ing — 

“ Non, non, jamais seigneur de mon panage 
Ne conduira les beeufs au paturage.” 
Since then the cattle have given less milk! The 
legend resembles that of the “*‘ Hob” of Close 
House, near Skipton, in Craven (vide Hone'’s 
Table Book), where the gift was a red coat or 
hood. In the parish of Linton, in Craven, we 
have the story of a bottle of brandy being left 
for Pam [query Pan?] (such is the name of the 
domestic spirit there), and of his having got 
drunk, and being buried alive by the school- 
master !—a useless effort, fur Pam was as active 
and mischievous as ever, after he had slept him- 
self sober! In the Vallais, at Contez, the village 
fountain was filled with wine, and the Lutin there 
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got drunk and was captured! He promised if he 
was released to give some most valuable advice. 
Trusting to his honour, the Lutin’s cords were 
unbound, on which he leaped away, saying — 
“ When the weather is fair take an umbrella — 

When it rains take whatever will keep you driest.” 

S. Jackson. 
The Flatts, Yorkshire. 


Devonsuire Doceret.—The children in the 
west of England, when they wish to play hide 
and’seek, and similar games, choose the one who 
is to be (as they say) “of it,” in the following 
manner :—They gather around one of their num- 
ber, who rapidly repeats the following doggrel 
lines, pointing in turn to each of his companions, 
The one at whom he points on reaching the last 
word is the one chosen, The doggrel, with the 
first line spelt as nearly as possible according to 
sound, is as follows : — 

“Troe diroe ducca medo, 
Where shall this poor Frenchman go? 
To the east, to the west, 
To the upper crow’s nest ; 
Eggs, butter, cheese, bread ; 
Stick, stock, stone, dead.” 

The first line has such a smack of Latinity about 
it, that I am induced to ask if any of your readers 
ean refer me to its origin. Is it the first line of « 
Latin hymn ? C.S. 


Customs at Curistmas (3* §. i. 482.) — Your 
correspondent T. B. mentions that, in the West 
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Riding of Yorkshire at Christmas Day, and also | 


at New Year's Day, a male person with black or 
dark hair must first enter the house, and that the 
occupants seek a person to enter. Also, that 
“no light must be allowed to pass out of the house 
during Christmas : 
to New Year's Day inclusive.” 
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Yet they are all in the West Riding of York- 
shire. 

I confine myself strictly to what has come under 
my own observation, when I affirm that the above 
remarks apply with equal foree—so far as density 
or sparseness of population, and physical geo- 
graphy admit—to the North and East Ridings; 
and to the counties of Derby, Nottingham, Ches- 
ter, Lancaster, Devon, Somerset, Northumber- 
land, Durham, and to many parts of Scotland. 

To return to the custom referred to by your 
correspondent, and to the West Riding. In 
Sheffield, a male must be the first to enter a house 
on the morning of both Christmas Day and New 
Year's Day; but there is no distinction as to 
complexion or colour of hair. In the houses of 
the more opulent manufacturers, these first ad- 
missions are often accorded to choirs of work- 
people ; who, as “ waits,” proceed at an early hour, 
and sing, before the houses of their employers and 
friends, Christmas carols and hymns ; always com- 
mencing with that beautiful composition : — 

“ Christians awake! salute the happy morn, 
Whereon the Saviour of mankind was born 


” 


On expressing their good wishes to the inmates, 
they are generally rewarded with “something 
warm,” and occasionally with a pecuniary present. 

Among the class called “ respectable,” but not 
manufacturers, a previous arrangement is often 
made; that a boy, the son of a friend, shall come 
and be first admitted, receiving for his good wishes 
a Christmas-box of sixpence or a shilling. The 
houses of the artizans and poor are successively 
besieged by a host of gamins; who, soon after 
midnight, spread themselves over the town, shout- 
ing at the doors and through key-holes, as fol- 


| lows :— 


that is, from Christmas Day | 


Now the object of my note is, not to call in | 
question the statement of T. B., but to suggest to | 
your correspondents, generally, that the value | 


of all contributions relating to local manners, 
customs, and dialects, will be greatly increased 
by as specific distinction as possible of the dis- 
tricts in which such peculiarities exist. The 
more populous the county or district concerned, 
and the greater its general altitude above the 
sea, the more diverse and specifically localised 
these peculiarities become. 

The customs alluded to by T. B. are strictly cor- 
rect as to Leeds and its neighbourhood, probably 
for many miles round; but he knows, quite as 
well as I, that the dialects, and many of the man- 
ners and customs of the “people” in Sheffield, 
Barnsley, Wakefield, Leeds, Bradford, and other 
towns, have all separate and distinct characters. 
Even the villages, “ up in the hills,” within a few 
miles distance from any of these towns respec- 
tively, will have their individual local vernacular. 


| second boy. 


“ Au wish ya a murry Chrismas,— 
A appy new year,— 
A’ pockit full of manny, 
An’ a celler full a’ beer. 
“ God bless the mester of this ouse— 
The mistriss all-so, 
An’ all the little childrun 
That round the table go. 
“ A apple, a pare, a plom, an’ a cherry ; 

A sup a’ good ale al mak’ a man murry.” 

The same house will not admit a 
One is suflicient to protect it from 
any ill-luck that might otherwise happen. A 
penny is the usual gratuity for this service. In 
the forenoon of Christmas Day and New Year's 
Day these boys may be seen in knots at street 
corners, and in the suburbs, counting their re- 
spectively acquired “coppers,” and recounting 
their respective adventures during the night 
and early morning; after which, they generally 
resolve themselves into sub-committees for the 
purpose of “ pitch and toss.” Later in the day, 
many of them may be seen a little “ excited ;” 


And so on. 
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while others are depressed by manly, but unsuc- 
cessful efforts, to consume “ penny cheroots.” 
Fifty years ago, the refusal to give lights at 
Christmas was common among the poorest classes. 
Among the middle classes it was considered un- 
lucky to do so, only on Christmas Eve, Christmas 
Day, New Year's Eve, and New Year's Day. 
Lucifer matches have put a practical end to this 
superstition. W. Lez. 


THE DOLPHIN AS A CREST. 


The crest of the Kennedies of Dunure—a dol- 
phin, and the motto, “ Avise la fine” — long ap- 
peared to me very unmeaning. During a recent 
visit to Rome my attention was drawn to the use 
of the dolphin, in contradistinction to other 
species of fish, as a religious symbol; and I am now 
induced to think that the dolphin was assumed on 
account of its emblematic allusion to Our Blessed 
Lord,* and the motto is intended to refer to it—a 
constant ‘keeping in view the great end of faith. 
Irrespective of its bearing on this subject, the de- 


with in the Kercherian Museum at the Collegio 
Romano, may prove of interest to your readers, 
I asked permission to have a rubbing taken of it, 
but was refused, on the ground that the Society 


of Jesus were about to published an illustrated | 


catalogue of the objects in that museum. 

It appears the old Earls of Carrick bore for 
arms, arg. a chevron gu. ; that in 1285 Gilbert de 
Carrick had differenced these arms with three 
cross-crosslets ; that John de Kennedy, who in- 
herited by descent the honours and liabilities of 


the male branch of the house used, in 1371, the | 


same arms, with the addition of two lions sejant 
as supporters, and a lion rampant as crest; that 
the double tressure was added on the alliance of 
the fumily with the royal Stewarts. Bishop Ken- 
nedy on his seal in 1450 has two coats; one with 
and one without the tressure ; but, as far as I can 
learn, without any crest. The dolphin and swans 


as supporters are first observed about 1516, about | 


which period the Earldom of Cassillis was con- 
ferred on the Lords Kennedy. 


members of the house visited Rome. David Ken- 
nedy, uncle to the first lord, had letters to go 
thither from Henry VI. in 1439. 
where the ashes of the martyrs lay were shrines 
to which pilgrims resorted, and from which, with 
the approbation of true believers, they committed 
the pious fraud of stealing bones and other relics. 


* The fish was adopted as the emblem of Our Saviour 


The Kennedies | 
could not be ignorant of the symbol, as several | » be Cal : 
| sat and watched the sleeping infant, and listened 


The catacombs | 


because of the letters in /x@vs forming the initials of the | 


Greek words — 
"Incods Xpicrds cod ‘Tis Lwrijp. 
Jesus Christ Son of God the Saviour. 
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Here, a constantly recurring emblem on the walls, 
is a dolphin-shaped fish bearing on its back a 
glass bowl, with a drop of red wine in it, and its 
orifice covered with small biscuit-like loaves of 
bread; and also in many of the tombs are found 
small fish modelled in wood or ivory. 

To return to the baptismal vessel. It is of 
bronze and flat, circular-shaped, with a rim and 
handle, evidently a ladle to be used in the rite 
of baptism by immersion. On the surface is en- 
graved, on an inner circle, twe dolphin-shaped fith, 
probably emblematic of the divine and human 
natures of our Lord; and on the outer circle men 
fishing from boats for round flat fish, with evident 
reference to the appointment of the apostles to be 
fishers of men. 

Seton, in his Heraldry, p. 12, in one of his ex- 
planations of the meaning of the arms of Glasgow 
city, suggests a somewhat similar derivation for 
the fish borne in them. I should be glad to learn 


| from some of your correspondents at what date 


the fish first appears in the bearings of that town, 
and also the earliest date at which the crest and 


scription of a remarkable christening vessel I met | Supporters of the Kennedies have been observed. 


In the seals appended to the acts of the Scottish 
parliament as published by the Record Commis- 
sioners, the Earls of Cassillis use neither, and no 
motto. CuEvron. 


DR. JOHNSON AND BABY-TALK. 


I remember to have read somewhere an amus- 
ing anecdote of the immortal Sam ; but neglect- 
ing at the time to “ make a note of,” the source of 
the story is forgotten. Johnson and Boswell 
were journeying to Oxford, when their carriage 
overtook a decently-attired woman toiling along 
the dusty road with an infant in her arms. Bos- 
well proposed that they should give her a lift, to 
which the doctor objected on the plea that she 
would interrupt their rational conversation by 
talking nonsense tothe baby. This was overruled, 
the carriage was stopped, and the poor woman 
taken up. “ But remember, madam,” roared the 
doctor, “that if you talk any baby talk, you will 
have to leave the carriage.” 

Thankfully promising to be cautious, the nurse 


to the conversation. Presently the baby stretched 
itself, yawned, and looked up into the nurse’s face. 
“Bless his little heart,” she said; “see if he 
has n’t opened his eyzy pizy already.” “Stop 
the vehicle! ” exclaimed Johnson ; “ she has vio- 
lated our compact, and must realise the penalty.” 

A precisely similar story is related by Dean 
Alford, in one of his charming papers in Good 
Words, entitled “ A Plea for the Queen’s English.” 
The dean says : — 

“All perhaps do not know the story of the kind old 
gentleman and his carriage. He was riding at his ease 
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one very hot day, when he saw a tired nursemaid toiling 
along the footpath, carrying a great heavy boy. His 
heart softened ; he stopped his carriage, and offered her a 
seat; adding, however, this —‘ Mind,’ said he, ‘the mo- 
ment you begin to talk any nonsense to that boy, you 
leave my carriage. 

“ All went well for some minutes. The good woman 
was watchful, and bit her lips. But, alas! we are all 
caught tripping some times. After a few hundred yards, 
and a little jogging of the boy on her knee, burst forth, 
‘Georgy porgy! ride in coachy poachy!’ It was fatal. 
The check-string was pulled, the steps let down, and the 
nurse and boy consigned to the dusty footpath as be- 
fore. 

“This story is true. The person mainly concerned in 
it was a well-known philanthropic baronet of the last ge- 
neration, and my informant was personally acquainted 
with him.” 

I have searched in vain through Boswell’s Life 
of Johnson for the anecdote I have related ; but if 
it is atrue story, and was generally known, the 
conduct of Dean Alford’s baronet may have been 
regulated by a remembrance of how Johnson had 
acted upon a similar occasion. 

Joun Pavin Patties. 

Haverfordwest. 


Ancient Tompstone.— As I have never met 
with a tombstone or gravestone in any church- 
yard so old as one of the former class at Whit- 
tington, near Cheltenham, by its inscription and 
general appearance purports to be, I send a note 
of itto“ N. & Q.” It is of stone, of an oblong 
shape, and narrower than is customary with those 
of the last and present century; and is placed 
within a short distance of the north-east corner of 
the chancel. The words on it are : — 

“ Here lyes interd Thomas Younge, who departed this 
life the 27 of July, 1648; and Jemima, his wife, who was 
buried the 13 May, 1642.” 

J. E. C. 


Baron Muncnavsen.—I have just come across 
an old story in the Facetie Bebeliane, which may 
be regarded as the original of that adventure in 
the modern romance, which tells how the Baron’s 
horse was cut in two by the descending portcullis 
of a besieged town, and yet the horseman rode on 
without detecting the loss; till he reached a foun- 
tain in the midst of the city, where the insatiate 
thirst of the animal betrayed the want of his hind 
quarters. The adventure may be worth record- 
ing in a note: — 

“ De insigni mendacio. — Faber clavicularius, quem su- 
perius fabrum mendaciorum dixi, narravit se tempore 
belli, credens suos se subsecuturos, equitando ad cujusdam 
oppidi portas penetrasse : et cum ad portas venisset, cata- 
ractam turre demissam, equum suum post ephippium 
discidisse, dimidiatumque reliquisse, atque se media parte 
equi ad forum usque oppidi equitasse, et cedem non mo- 
dicam peregisse. Sed cum retrocedere vellet, multitudine 
hostium obrutus, tum demum equum cecidisse, seque 
captum fuisse.” 
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The drinking at the fountain was a happy em- 
bellishment on the part of the modern Baron. 

In the same collection of seventeenth century 
jokes (the volume dates 1661), I think the ori- 
ginal of the deer, with the cherry-tree growing 
out of its head, is found; but I cannot say, as it 
is along time since I read the book through. 
The story of Paddy the Piper, which all of us 
must have laughed at, is here as large as life— 
De quodam Histrione. 0. J. D. 


To man.— Are not our dictionaries at fault 
with regard to this word in the phrases fo man the 
guns, to man the windlass, and the like? In some 
cases, no doubt, it does mean to supply with men, 
as to man the yards, to man the wails, &c. But in 
the former instances, as also in Othello, Act V. 
Se. 2— 

“ Man but a rush against Othello’s breast, 
And he retires.” 
And in Taming the Shrew, where “manning a 
hawk” is spoken of, the meaning seems to be that 
of the French manier, to lay the hand on, or to 
manage. B. L. 


Cuance or Fasuron rx Lapres’ Names. — In 
the published account of the celebration of “ the 
Guild Merchant of Preston” in the year 1762, I 
find in “a list of the nobility, gentry,” &c., present 
at the festival, and in “a List of the Subscribers 
to the Ladies’ Assembly” printed therein, some 
Christian names then borne by ladies of high 
rank and good family, disuse of which shows how 
fashion affects names as well as dress. In the 
humblest walks of life how few would now give 
theirchildren these names! Like their betters, they 
prefer Victoria, Florence, Edith, Julia, Emily, 
Alexandra, and other such euphonious nomencla- 
ture. Among the names were Lady Nelly Bertie, 
Lady Bell Stanley, Miss Molly Bold, Miss Betty 
Bolton, Miss Peggy Case, Miss Matty Crook, Miss 
Jenny Assheton, Miss Susy Langton, Miss Sally 
Rigby, Miss Nanny Whalley, Miss Dulcy Atherton, 
Miss Ally Walmsley, &c.; and each of the above 
Christian names was borne by several others of the 
company, including some of the best Lancashire 
families: Wm. Donson. 
Preston. 


Joseru, Arcupisnop or Maceponia, 1611. — 
The following document, transcribed from the 
MSS. of the borough of Leicester for the year 





1611, may be deemed sufficiently curious to be 
worth preserving in the pages of “ N. & Q.” — 
“ Whereas this grave man, the bearer hereof, Josephe, 
beinge seated in the Auncyent Cittie of Phillippos, now 
called Soris, as Arche Bisshoppe for the wholl Kingdom 
and province of Macedonia, was by reason of the perse- 
| cution of the Turks and Jewes (who verie eagerly per- 

secuted him for the payement of an Auncient tribute of 
| Thirtie thowsand Crownes, for we" hee was pledge for 
Mathias late Patriarche of Constantinople, as by sundrye 
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Certificates by him shewed to the King’s Maiestie ap- 
peyreth and is nowe Lycensed by Charles Earle of 
Nottingham, Lord Highe Admyrall of Englande, to tra- 
vell through the King’s domynyons to aske the charitable 
devotion of all Christians to redeeme himselfe from the 
Turkishe slaverye. As by the same Lycense more att 
lardge appeyretb. 
“ NoTTINGHAM.” 

In the Chamberlains’ Account for the year 
1611-12, we meet with the following entry : — 

“Itm, the xxx daye of Januarie [1612] given to 
t woe Grecian Marchaunts w™ had the King’s Lres patents 
togayther towards their losses vs.” 
LY. 


Witiram Ker 
Leicester. 


Queries. 
CARY FAMILY IN HOLLAND. 

As I believe you number both readers and cor- 
respondents in Holland, I desire, with your per- 
mission, to request their aid in tracing the con- 
nection of the Cary family with that country. 


Sir Robert Cary, grandson of Henry, first Lord | 


Hunsdon, is said to have been “a captain of horse 
under Sir Horatio Vere, Baron of Tilbury. 
lived and died beyond the seas.” 
where?) His wife was Alice, daughter of —— 
Hogenoke, Secretary to the States General of 
Holland, and by her he had four sons; viz. Sir 
Horatio Cary, Colonel Ernestus Cary of Shelford, 
co, Camb, (died Oct, 1680) ; Rowland Cary, Esq. 
of Everton, co. Beds; and Ferdinand Cary, who 
served in the Netherlands army,* and died at 
Maestricht, where possibly may exist a monument 
to his memory. 

Col. Ferdinand Cary married Isabella, daughter 
of Daniel Oems Van Wingarden of Dort, in Hol- 
land; and had issue by her three daughters, and 
an only son William Cary, who was also an officer 
in the same service with his father, and died of his 
wounds at Maestricht, Nov. 1683. 


He | 
(When and | 


| short account of those I have. 
His wife was | 


Gertrude Van Outshoorn, daughter of the Lord | S * fete! 
| medy for the bite of the reptile, and are used as a most 


Cornelius Van Outshoorn, Knt., Lord Mayor, 
Burgomaster, and senator of the city of Amster- 
dam, &c.. She died at Amsterdam July 21, 1688, 
and was buried at Outshoorn. 

Her only son, William Ferdinand Cary, baptized 
at Maestricht, 1684, succeeded his cousin as Baron 
Hunsdon in 1702; and it is from the papers sup- 
porting his claim to that peerage that the above 
particulars have been derived. 

I am desirous of ascertaining further informa- 
tion, especially as to exact dates, and monumen- 
tal inscriptions relating to this branch of the great 
Cary family. 

I should also mention that a sister of Sir Robert 





* See Calendar of State Papers, Sept. 1622, account of 
the services and sufferings of Capt. Killigrew and Capt. 
Ferdinando Carey at Bergen op Zoon, the preservation 
of which is mainly due to them.—Dutch. 





| Cary, Alitha Cary, is said to have married Sir 
| William Quirinson, Baronet; but I can find no 
| name at all like this in Kimber’s List of Baronets. 

The Hunsdon peerage became extinct on the 
death of the above William Ferdinand, eighth 
baron, but possibly descendants of the first lord 
may still exist. C. J. Rostnson. 


Barriers 1x Enotanp.—I should be much 
obliged if I could obtain any information on the 
following questions relating to battles fought in 
England. 

In “N. & Q.” 3° §, v. 280, G. J. T. speaks of 
“The Barons’ Wars at Chesterfield, temp. John 
1266.” ‘The Barons’ War, however, was ended 
by the Battle of Evesham in 1265, and the fight 
at Chesterfield occurred fifty years after Johu's 
death, emp. Henry III. Where can I find a 
| good and particular account of this encounter, 

and also of the following battles, and their topo- 
graphy ? — 

Fight at Radcot Bridge in 1387. 

Battle of Homildon in 1402. 

Fight at Sevenoaks (Jack Cade) in 1450. 

Battle of Hedgecote-field in 1469. 

Hexham in 1464. 

= Lose-coat-field in 1470. 

mt Blackheath in 1497. 

The Chroniclers’ accounts of these, as far as I 
have read, are vety meagre. J. D, M‘K. 


” 
e 


Brzoar Stonss.— Where can I find a good 
account of Bezoar Stones, more especially of those 
that come from Africa? I have read the diction- 
ary and chemical accounts, but want a reference 
to the works of some traveller who fully describes 
them and their supposed value in medicine. In 
John Davidson's African Journal (1836), I find a 
He says,— 

“ Had three of the famed serpent stones brought me to 
purchase; they fetch very high prices, as they are a re- 


costly medicine. I bought the three (at Moga- 
dor). They are generally brought from Sidan; 
these, however, were taken from the M’hor, and are called 
Selsi in the Mandingo language.” 

In the Penny Cyclopedia they are mentioned as 
coming from the Antelope Mhorr, and being highly 
valued in Eastern medicine under the name of 
Baid-el-mhorr, but no word is said that would 
give me the idea that they were used as antidotes 
to the poison of a serpent’s bite. Webster uses 
the word antidote, but does not particularise the 
poison of serpents. I should think that it is very 
unlikely that these Bezoars (Ellagic or Lithofellic 
acid) are of any use against snake bites, and shall 
he obliged if any correspondent of “ N. & Q.” can 
give me a reference to their being called serpent 
stones elsewhere than in my uncle’s Journal. What 
was that celebrated serpent stone that was in the 
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ssession of some Italian family two or three 
hundred years ago? That, I think, possessed, or 
was said to possess, the power of sucking the 

poison out of the wound ; it was no antidote. 
Joun Davipson. 


Crocnan.— It is stated by Mr. Lewis, in his 
Topographical Dictionary of Ireland, that the hill 
of Croghan, in the King’s County, is mentioned by 
Spenser in his Fairy Queen. Can any of your 
readers give the exact reference ? 

Tuos. L'Estrance. 


Davison’s Casr.—The last number of the 
Edinburgh Review has a strange tale of hatred 
and revenge, in an extract from the Memoirs of a 
Lady of Quality. The whole would oceupy, in 





“N. & Q.,” more room perhaps than it is worth, | 


and it is not easily abridged. 

A Mr. Davison, somewhere in Devonshire, 
being laid up with gout and unable to move, was 
visited by an old schoolfellow, just returned from 





of Decyphering, 1737, and an historical tract, 
1739. The date of his decease will oblige 
ce 

Frexe.— Was Thomas Freke, merchant, of 
Bristol, about 1730, of the Dorsetshire family ? 
Was his wife Frances a Miss Purnell ? 

R. C. H. H. 

GrReaATOREX, OR GREATRAKES Faminy. — I 
should be much obliged if any of your geneal- 
ogical readers could give me any information 
respecting this ancient Derbyshire family, ori- 
ginally possessed of Callow, with a moiety of 
Biggin, and, during the reign of Elizabeth, of 
estates in Hopton town, near Wirksworth, through 
marriage with the heiress of Sir William Knive- 
ton, Bart., who had married the daughter of 
Nicholas de Rowsley, who had married the 


| daughter and heir of William de Hopton, of 


India, to whom he bore ill-will for offence given | 


when at school. They had not met since. Mr. 


Davison seemed much pleased, and entreated his | 


guest to stay the night. He consented, and was 
found dead in the morning with his throat cut. 
The servants, except one maid, were on a holiday ; 
and as she was the only person in the house ex- 
cept Mr. Davison, who was helpless, she was com- 
mitted, and tried for the murder—her master being 
the prosecutor. While the case was proceeding, 
Mr. Davison sent a note to his counsel, Mr. Wed- 
derburn (afterwards Lord Rosslyn), desiring him 
to ask the girl whether she had heard any noise in 
the night. Mr. Wedderburn objected, but Mr. 
Davison insisted. ‘The question was put, and the 
answers given aroused suspicion against Mr. 
Davison; who, ultimately, avowed himself the 
murderer. 

The “Lady of Quality,” on the authority of 
Mrs. Kemble (?), in 1828, states that Lord Ross- 
lyn told the story at a dinner party at his own 


house. ‘The reviewer quotes it as “on good au- 
thority.” Those who read it at length will see 


that it is stagey, and that the proper conclusion 

would be the judge discharging the prisoner with 

his blessing ; and Davison, putting out his wrists 
£5 } 

for the manacles, and saying —‘“ Lead me to my 
’ ~ t=] 

doom.” Of course, no “ authority” can establish 


the prisoner. Iam inclined to think the story a 


Hopton, Wirksworth. They were also anciently 

connected with the Barmaster’s Court of the 

Court of Peverel, in the honour of Tutbury. 
James FIniayson. 


Hesnrew MSS.—Dr. W. Wall, Preface to 
Critical Notes, p. vii. says : — 

“There is great reason to think that there were, about 
A.D. 125, several MS. copies of the Hebrew Bible, with 
several various lections; and that the Rabbis then met 
together (at Tiberias. as the tradition is), pitched upon 
one of them, which they would have to be taken for the 
authentic copy, to be owned and used in all synagogues, 
and destroyed all the rest.” 

What authority is there for this ? 

NEWINGTONENSIS. 


Herarpic.—A fess wavy between 3 escallop 
shells. Crest, a beaver. By what family, con- 
nected, I believe, with Leicestershire, were these 
arms borne about a hundred years ago? Were 
they borne by the Corrance family ? 

R. C. H. H. 

Hrxpoo Gop. —I am much obliged for the 
answers I received to my last query on “ Hindoo 
Gods.” I have been able to name almost all my 
little idols from the references kindly given by 
your correspondents. One of my images, how- 
ever, still perplexes me; it is this: a two-armed 
man with a beard, sitting crossed-legged on a tor- 
toise. He has an ornamented cap with two pen- 


) Auth | dants or flaps falling from it behind his ears ; his 
the fact that, in Devonshire in the last century, | 
the counsel for the prosecution cross-examined | 


pure fiction; but as I do not suspect the “ Lady | 


of Quality” of inventing it, I beg to ask whether 
it had appeared in print before 1828? And 
whether there were any facts on which it might 
have been founded ? Aw Inner Tempcar. 


Joun, Davys, rector of Castle Ashby, in North- 
amptonshire, was author of a Treatise on the Art 


hands are raised, with the palms turned forwards. 
I don’t think that the tortoise has anything to do 
with Kurma, the second avatar of Vishniti; nor 
can I find the tortoise mentioned as the vehicle of 
any particular divinity. Joun Davipson. 


Tue Lasso.— What is the earliest known re- 
ference to the use of the lasso? By whom is it 
first mentioned ? Is it represented on any early 
sculptured monuments— Assyrian, Grecian, or 
otherwise ? B. L. 
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Mepitations on Lire anp Deatu. — There 
have been two works lately published by Triibner 
& Co, entitled, the one, Meditations on Death, the 
other, Meditations on Life, both professing to be 
translated from the German. Has the original 
German ever been published? Is it known who 
was the author ? MELETES. 


Lascetis. — Of what family was John Las- 
cells, Attorney-at-Law, who was resident at Horn- 
castle in 1720? Was he of the Nottinghamshire 
family ? His widow Susannah, whose maiden 
name I am desirous of learning, gave a very 
handsome brass chandelier and two silver flagons 
to the church at Horncastle. R. C. H. H. 


Luxe Porr.—One volume of a History of the 
County of Middlesex, by Luke Pope, appeared i in 
1795. Was Luke Pope a real name? If so, in- 
formation about him is solicited. S. Y. R. 


| 





Rarw.—Americans do not claim this word, but 
give its origin, so far as is known, to Sir Walter 
Scott — 

“ Widow and Saxon maid 
Long shall lament our raid.” 
Lady of the Lake. 

Will any of your correspondents kindly favour 
me with an earlier mention of this word, which 
so briefly and correctly describes a daring ex- 
ploit in an enemy's country, and very frequently 
a severe and unexpected loss to its inhabitants ? 


ws We 


Malta. 


“ Roce, creat S#axsrrare.” —In the pro- 
gramme of the Stratford Jubilee in 1830, is the 
above name of asong. Can any of your readers 
give me the name of the author, or supply the | 
words? At this time it would especially be in- 
teresting to know its author, and to be able to get 
a correct version of its words. L. J. 


Sre Wittram Srricxtanp. —I am anxious to 
ascertain the date of a marriage, which was cele- 
brated in the East Riding of Yorkshire in the 
sixteenth or seventeenth century, “before Sir 
William Strickland.” There were two Sir Wil- 
liams who might be the person indicated ; the first 
died 1598, and the second was Cromwell’s Lord 
Strickland. I presume, therefore, that the mar- 
riage was celebrated before the latter as Justice of 
the Peace, neither of the Sir Williams having been 
clergymen. Between what dates was the custom 
of marrying before magistrates or justices allowed 
or practised? Could the marriage have been 
celebrated Lefore the first Sir William, acting in 
any official capacity ? Sioma-Tueta. 





Wittram Symes, of Queen's College, Cam- 
bridge, went out B.A. 1681—2. He _ subse- 
—_ became a member of Balliol College, | 

xford, being incorporated B.A. in that uni- | 
versity 21 Nov. 1683, and proceeding M.A. there | 


17 Dee. 1684, He was master of Saint Saviour's 
school, Southwark, and published — 

“Nolumus Lilium defamari; or a Vindication of the 
Common Grammar, so far as it is misrepresented in the 
first thirty animadversions contain’d in Mr. Johnson’s 
* Grammatical Commentaries,’ with remarks upon the 
same. Lond. 8vo. 1709.” 

We shall be glad to be informed when he was 
appointed master of Saint Saviour’s school, and 
when and how he vacated the office. 

}. H. & Tuompson Coorer. 


Winpow Grass.—Bede is commonly quoted as 
assigning the introduction of window-glass to the 
year 674. Will some one or more of your readers 
carefully con over his Life of Benedict, and say 
whether it was not Egfrid’s grant of land that was 
made in that year, and the glazing of the church 
must not be carried about two years later down? 
Benedict's friend Witfrid, restored to York by 
Theodorus in or about 669, was deposed in 678, 
having in the interval filled the windows of the 
minster with glass. Can any contributor to 
‘N. & Q.” supply the date? Bourne, in his 
History of Newcastle (1736), states, that “ some- 
time in the reign of Queen Elizabeth came over 
to England from Lorrain the Henzels, ‘l'yzacks, 
and Tytorys,” moved thereto by “ the persecution 
of the Protestants in their own country.” These 
immigrants, ** by occupation glass-makers,” at their 
first coming to Newcastle, “ wrought in their trade 
at the Close Gate,” and afterwards removed into 
Staffordshire. Thence, however, they returned, 
and settled upon the Tyne. Brand (1789), suc- 
cessor of Bourne as historian of Newcastle, thinks 
‘we may venture to fix the beginning of the glass- 
works upon the river Tyne about 1619, when they 
were established by Sir Robert Maunsell, Knight, 
Vice-Admiral of England.” Had the glass-makers 
of Lorrain founded no works on the Tyne before 
those of Maunsell ? C. 


Queries with Answers. 


Sm Tuomas Browne.— Will any of your 
readers tell me where to find “ An Account of the 
Tryal and Condemnation of Amy Duny and Rose 
Cullender for witchcraft at Bury Assizes, before 
Judge Hale ?”—an account “printed i in his Lord- 
ship's lifetime for an appeal to the world,” says 
the Rev. Francis Hutchinson, who comments on 
itin his Historical Essay concerning Witchcraft :— 

“The two poor old women,” he says, “ were charged 
and convicted under thirteen indictments, for such things 
as bewitching John Soam’s waggon to overturn or 
stick in gateways; bewitching the harvest men, s0 
that at the last load at night the men were weary, and 
could not unload that cart, &c. But they were also 
charged with bewitching Mr. Pacy’s child into fits. To 
prove this, Judge Hale had thec hild brought hoodwinked 
into court, who sure enough ‘flew into a rage at the 
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touch’ of the supposed witch. But when my Lord Chief 
Baron desired the Lord Cornwallis, Sir Edmund Bacon, 
and Mr. Serjeant Keeling to try that experiment in 
another place, the girl flew into the same rage at the 
touch of another person; and therefore those gentlemen 
came in and declared that they believed it a meer impos- 
ture.” 

Here the scale was turning altogether in the 
prisoners’ favour, but unluckily— 

“Sir Thomas Browne of Norwich, the famous physi- 
cian of his time, was in court, and was desired by my 
Lord Chief Baron to give his judgment in the case; and 
he declared ‘ that he was clearly of opinion that the fits 
were natural, but heightened by the devil, co-operating 
with the malice of the witches, at whose instance he did 
the villainies.’ And, he added, that in Denmark there had 
been lately a great discovery of witches, who used the 
very same way of afflicting persons by conveying pins 
into them.” 

This declaration of Sir Thomas, Hutchinson 
thinks, “ turned back the scale that was otherwise 
inclining to the favour of the accused persons.” 
And, “if the witnesses spoke truth, there was a 
diabolical interposition in some of the facts;” but 
with all this, Judge Hale “was in such fears, and 
proceeded with such caution, that he would not 
so much as sum up the evidence, but left it to the 
jury, with prayers ‘that the great God of heaven 
would direct their hearts in that weighty matter.’ 
But country people are wonderfully bent to make 
the most of all stories of witchcraft; and, having 
Sir Thomas Browne's declaration about Den- 
mark for their encouragement, in half an hour 
they brought them in guilty upon all the thirteen 
several indictments. After this my Lord Chief 
Baron gave the law its course, and they were 
condemned, and died declaring their innocence.” 
Their punishment being, however, commuted from 
burning to hanging, ** because some of the afflicted 
persons recovered.” 

So, if this account be true, here is the really 
learned and humane expounder of vulgar errors, 
& main instrument in condemning to death two 
poor old women for a charge which even two 
country gentlemen of the time thought imposture. 
Sir Thomas could even admit the fits to be na- 
tural; but then he must have over a devil from 
Denmark to irritate them. 

I see no reason to doubt Hutchinson's accuracy, 
but I would fain see the original document from 
which he quotes. Qutvis. 

{Hutchinson’s notice of this remarkable occurrence is 
taken from the following work, “A Tryal of Witches, 
held at Bury St. Edmunds, Suffolk, on March 10, 1664, 
before Sir Matthew Hale, kt. Lond. 8vo, 1682.” A re- 
print of this work was published by John Russell Smith 
in 1838. Both editions are in the British Museum. It 
is not a little singular that Sir Thomas Browne's princi- 
pal biographers, Whitefoot, Johnson, and Kippis, have all 
passed over in silence this want of discernment and feeling 
at this memorable trial, and which has gone far in the 
estimation of his admirers to detract from his character as 








an acute and philosophical investigator of deep-rooted and 
vulgar errors. This incident in the life of the author of 
the Religio Medici was first noticed by Dr. Aikin in his 
Biographical Dictionary. Since then Sir Thomas has found 
an apologist in his latest biographer, Simon Wilkin, 
F.L.S. Listen to what he says in his “Supplementary 
Memoir.” (Browne’s Works, vol. i. p. 1xxxiii. ed. 1836.) 
“ But let us be cautious and slow to pronounce judgment 
on such a man. In the first place, it must surely be ad- 
mitted that he had nothing whatever to do with the 
justice or injustice of the law which made witchcraft a 
capital offence. Hutchinson, therefore, has cormmitted a 
flagrant injustice in attempting to make him accountable 
for the blood of these women. Can I with a safe con- 
science acquit a man whom I believe tc be proved guilty, 
solely because I deem the law to be unjust which makes 
his offence capital? Can my conscientious verdict make 
me a party to the injustice of that law? Most certainly 
not. So must not Browne be condemned for giving his 
opinion, on the sole ground ‘ that it was a case of blood.’ 
It must be shown, either that he was wrong in believing 
that witchcraft had ever existed; or, if this cannot, in 
the very teeth of Scripture, be shown, then, secondly, it 
must be proved that he was wrong in his opinion that 
cases of witchcraft still existed; or, thirdly, that he er- 
roneously deemed the present to be a genuine instance 
of it.”] 


Au-Gazet, alias Ant-Hamip. — Sir W. Hamil- 
ton, in his Lectures, ii. p. 389, puts Algazel down 
as living “towards the commencement of the 
twelfth century at Bagdad.” G. H. Lewes, in his 
Biograph. Hist. of Philosophy, says he was born 
at Tous, in 1508. Averroés wrote Destructio De- 
structionis, &c., in answer to Algazel’s Destructio 
Philosophorum. Would you kindly explain this, 
and give me the proper dates of these two great 
men? Fam. 

[ Lewes’s date of the birth of Al-Gazel is clearly a mis- 
print; for 1508 read 1058. According to the best autho- 
rities, this celebrated Mohammedan doctor was born at 
Tis, a large town of Khordssan, in a.n. 450 (others say 
451), A.p. 1058-9, and died a.m. 505, (Ap. 1111). A 
list of Al-Gazel’s numerous works on metaphysics, morals, 
and religion is given in Casiri’s Bibl. Arab. Hisp. Escur. 
—The exact year of Averroés’ birth is unknown. It 
has sometimes been placed in A.p. 1149 (a.m. 543-4), but 
this is certainly much too late, for he is said to have been 
very old when he died, A.u. 595 (A.p, 1198). The most 
celebrated of the works of Averroés, after his Commenta- 
ries on Aristotle, is his reply to Al-Gazel’s Destruction of 
the Philosophers, and which he entitled Destruction of 
the Destruction, the earliest edition of which mentioned by 
Panzer is that of Venice, 1495, fol. ] 


Joun Watson, Rector of Kirby Cane, in Nor- 
folk, was author of — 

“ Memoirs of the Family of the Stuarts, and the remark- 
able Providences of God towards them, in an Historical 
Account of the Lives of those his Majesty’s Progenitors 





of that Name that were Kings of Scotland. Lond, 8vo, 
1683.” 

The author is said to have been a Scotchman. 
He was presented by Charles I. to the vicarage of 
Wroxham-cum-Salthouse, Norfolk, Nov. 8, 1639 
(Rymer, xx. 383). From this benefice he was, it 
seems, soon afterwards ejected. However, in 1647 
he obtained the rectory of Kirby Cane, on the 
presentation of Richard Catelyn, and was ordered 
to be inducted on condition that he took the 
Covenant (Lerds’ Journals, ix. 150.) He died in 
1661, wt. forty-eight (Walker's Sufferings, ii. 
401). 

Abp. Nicolson (Scottish Historical Library, 4to, 
edit. °43) confounds him with Richard Watson, 
D.D., author of Historical Collection of Ecclesias- 
tical Affairs in Scotland, yet the archbishop’s im- 

rtinent remark on the Memoirs of the Stuarts 

as been cited by Lowndes. 

The preface to the Memoirs of the Stuarts may 
contain some account of the author, but unfortu- 
nately I have not been able to meet with a copy 
of the work. 

I hope through your columns to obtain further 
information about this author, and also respecting 
John Watson Rector of Wroxham, 1665-1692. 
(Blomefield’s Norfolk, x. 478.) The latter was 
probably son of the author of the above work. 

8. Y. R. 

[We learn from the Preface to the Memoirs of the 
Stuarts that John Watson was a native of Scotland, and 
that his early merits advanced him at the age of twenty- 
three to be preacher at the Canongate in Edinburgh, 
about the year 1636, through the interest of the learned 
Spotswood. He came to England to escape the fury of 
the Presbyterians, and was preferred to a vicarage in 
Norfolk by Charles I. After his ejection from this place 
he obtained, by the favourable recommendation of Licut.- 


Col. Bendish, the rectory of Kirby Cane in the same | 


county, then in the gift of Richard Cateline, Esq., where 
he resided for more than twelve years in a retired and 
pious solitude. It is also stated by bis Editor, that at 
the Restoration “he resorted to London to congratulate 
the joyful change in national affairs, when he had the 
honour to kiss His Majesty’s hand, and receive some fur- 
ther assurance of his bounty; but returning in a pleonasm 
of joy, he expired in the ecstasy without any more marks 
of royal favour upon him.” ] 


Ope tro Carrars Coox. —I have in my posses- 
sion an ode in MS. to the memory of Captain 
James Cook, R.N., by Sir Alexander Schom- 
burgh. Can you tell me anything of the writer ? 
Can you tell me whether the ode has ever been 
published ? P. S. Carey. 

{Sir Alexander Schomberg, -knt., was an experienced 
and gallant officer, who displayed great bravery at the 
relief of Quebec, and had a thorough knowledge of naval 
tactics. At the time of his death, which took place at 
his house in Ely Place, Dublin, on the 19th of March, 
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1804, he was the eldest captain in the royal navy, his 
commission being dated in 1757. His remains were jn. 
terred in St. Peter’s Churchyard, Dublin. For biogra- 
phical notices of him consult Charnock’s Biographia 
Navalis, vi. 272; and the Annual Register, x\vi. 477, We 
cannot find his “ Ode to Captain Cook ” in print. ]} 


Derwentwater Famity.— Can you give me 
any information about the family of Radelyffe 
since the execution of the Lord Derwentwater? 
Is there any pedigree of the family existing, which 
is brought down to the present time ? E. H. 


[Consult any of the following works: An History of 
the Parish of Whalley, by Thomas Dunham Whitaker, 
LL.D.; Ellis’s Family of Radelyffe for the House of Dil- 
ston, 1850; Howitt’s Visits to Remarkable Places, Second 
Series; and Dilston Hall, and Bamburgh Castle by W. 8. 
Gibson, 8vo, 1850. Lord Petre is the representative of 
the last Earl of Derwentwater, and a reference to Burke 
or Dod’s Peerage will show that there are numerous de- 
scendants of the first Earl. See titles “ Petre,” “ New- 
burgh,” &c. Consylt also “N, & Q,” 28¢ §, vi. 71; xii, 
347, 405, 481. ] 


Replies. 


CARDINAL BETON AND ARCHBISHOP GAWIN 
DUNBAR. 


(3 S, v. 112.) 


In the article above referred to, giving several 
extracts from the “ Protocols of Cuthbert Simon” 
(where are they to be found ?), there are grave 
errors. 

“ Jacobus secundus Archiepiscopus Glasguen- 
sis,” was not the celebrated Cardinal David Beaton, 
but his uncle, and the second Archbishop of Glas- 
gow; though, as J. M. refers to Keith's Scotish 
Bishops (Edin. 1824, 8vo, p. 255), his mistake is 
rather unaccountable. 

Glasgow was raised to the rank of a metropo- 
litan archbishopric by bull of Pope Innocent VIIL, 
dated Jan. 9, 1492, and its first archbishop was 
Robert Blacader, who died July 28, 1508. His 
successor, as second archbishop, was James Bea- 
ton or Bethune, then Bishop elect of Galloway, 
who was “ postulated” to Glasgow Nov. 9, 1508, 
and consecrated as archbishop of that see, April 
15, 1509, at Stirling (Chartulary of Glasgow, §c.). 
The date ‘M. quinguagesimo nono” must be in- 
tended for “ M. quingentesimo nono,” 1509. His 
translation to St. Andrew's and the primacy of 
Scotland, is probably correctly given as having 
been on June 5, 1523, though it has been gene- 
rally placed under the year 1522; for in a docu- 
ment (given in the Chartulary of Arbroath) he 
| states, in 1530, that he was then in the seventh 
| year of his primacy. Also (in the Chartulary of 
Dunfermline) he gives the year 1534 as the twenty- 
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fifth of his consecration, and the twelfth of his 
translation to St. Andrew’s. 

Archbishop James Beaton died in September, 
1539, and was succeeded there by his nephew and 
coadjutor, Cardinal David Beaton, who had been 
consecrated Bishop of Mirepoix in France, Dee. | 
5, 1537. There was certainly a second James 
Beaton, who was subsequently also Archbishop of 
Glasgow, but he was consecrated at Rome, Aug. 
98, 1552, and died at Paris April 24, 1603, aged 
eighty-six, the last survivor of the Catholic hier- | 
archy of Scotland. He was nephew to the car- 
dinal. 

There never was an Archbishop of Glasgow of 
the name of “James Bruce, a son of Bruce of | 
Clackmannan.” A prelate of that name, who was 
consecrated Bishop of Dunkeld on Feb. 4, 1442, 
at Dunfermline, is said to have been elected to 
the see of Glasgow in the year 1447, but he was 
never formally translated to that bishopric (as 
already shown, it had not then been erected into 
an archbishopric), and he died in the course of 
the same year at Edinburgh, the see being still | 
vacant in Oct. 1447, since the death of Bishop 
John Cameron on Dec. 24, 1446. 

“Gawinus Archiepiscopus Glasguensis” was 
consecrated to that see on Feb. 5, 1524, at Edin- | 
burgh, having been nominated third archbishop 
on Sept. 27, 1524, on the translation of James 
Beaton to St. Andrew's. Therefore, the year given 
in the “notorial instrument before the Reforma- 
tion,” now under review, must be erroneous in 
more than one respect: for “ M. quinquagesimo 
xxxiiij.,” representing perhaps M. quingentesimo 
xxiiij. (or 1524), would appear the correct read- 
ing; that given by J. M. is simply nonsense, as it 
actually is “1050 and 34,” or a.p. 1084, a mani- 
fest absurdity. The year was 1524. 

Gavin, or rather Gawain Dunbar, was nephew 
of the Bishop of Aberdeen of the same name, and 
tutor to King James V., as well as a learned and 
accomplished ecclesiastic. For though grossly mis- 
represented by Knox, his greatest admirer could 
not desire for him a more elegant panegyric than 
that of Buchanan. He was Prior of the Premon- 
stratensian Monastery of Whitehorn, or “Candida 
Casa” in Galloway (founded circa 1260), from 
about 1504 till his elevation to the episcopate ; 
but he certainly never was “ Prior of Whitehaven 
in Galloway,” as no such religious house ever 
existed in Scotland, although a town of the latter 
name is still to be found in Cumberland. 

With regard to the mention of the coronations 
of Kings James IV. and V.,; the first of these two 
events certainly took place in the Abbey of Scone, 
as proved by the Lord High Treasurer's books, 
under date of July 14, 1488, and has been gene- 
rally assigned to June 26; so that July 22, or 
“St. Mary Magdalen’s Day,” is not likely to be 
correct. 
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The second coronation, or that of the infant 
King James V., was solemnised as soon as possible 


| after the disastrous battle of Flodden, but the 


dates of its occurrence unaccountably vary in dif- 
ferent historians of the period, though there seems 
every reason to believe that it was also at Scone, 
and in the month of Oct. 1513. Still, however, 
the actual day may have been Sept. 22, and the 
place the castle of “Striviling,” or Stirling. The 


| officiating prelate was also doubtless James Beaton, 


Archbishop of Glasgow, as the primate had fallen, 
together with his royal father, at Flodden, and 
Beaton was the only metropolitan in the kingdom. 
Even in this entry, the year is again erroneously 
printed quinquagesimo instead of quingentesimo, 


| though whether the error is merely a clerical one, 


and attributable to Cuthbert Simon, or to J. M., 
it is not for me to say; but the recurrence, no 
less than than three times, of the same mistake of 
quinquagesimo (or fiftieth) for quingentesimo (or 
five hundreth) is suspicious, and not creditable to 
Cuthbert Simon's accuracy, or his commentator's 
acumen. 

I fear this note has extended to too great a 
length, but as correctness in historical dates of 


| events is of much importance, I have been obliged 
| to enter rather minutely into the subject. With 


reference to J. M.'s remarks on the character of 
Queen Mary, and what might have happened if 
she “had received a virtuous education in Eng- 
and,” &c., &c., comment is useless; and whether the 
French court was more immoral than any other of 
the time, or Queen Catherine de Medicis “a worse 
woman than even her namesake of Russia,” are 
topics which it is unnecessary to discuss in your 
pages. But every impartial reader of history 
knows that the objections to the alliance of the in- 
fant Queen of Scots with Prince Edward were 
too deeply rooted in the heart of every patriotic 
Seot of that day, as well as in that of Cardinal 
Beaton — one of the ablest statesmen his country 
ever produced—to be overcome, even by the 
“rough wooing” of “ Bluff King Hall” when he 
ravaged with fire and sword the whole of the south 
of Scotland, and destroyed several of its noblest 
religious edifices during the mission of 1544 under 
Hertford. The French alliance was, therefore, 
absolutely necessary for the preservation of Scot- 
land’s independence as a nation; and was only 
opposed by those venal Scotish nobles who were 
in the pay of England. A.S. A, 
India. 


The mistakes so obligingly pointed out by N. C. 
(p. 201) originated in the loss of the proof, which 
accidentally fell aside, and thus excluded correc- 
tion. For* the reference to Mr. Grub’s work, 
the writer has to return his thanks. 

The association of the name of Catharine de 


| Medici and Diana of Poictiers with that of Mary of 
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Scotland, was the necessary consequence of the 
intimate connection which, during the tender 
yearsof the latter, existed between them. Letters 
of the French Queen and the royal mistress still 
exist amongst the Balcarres Papers in the library 
of the Faculty of Advocates, addressed to Mary of 
Guise, showing the familiar terms and great inti- 
macy which subsisted between them and Mary. 

What chance could a susceptible and originally 
amiable girl have with two such instructors? One 
of them would teach her revenge, murder, and dis- 
simulation ; and the other — but better woman — 
we fear, not the practice of virtue. Was not the 
court of Henry II. the hot-bed of almost every vice 
under the sun? Yet there the poor girl was sent 
by an ambitious mother and unscrupulous church- 
man, to be brought up. The seeds then sown 
would never be entirely eradicated. 

Lax as notions assuredly were in 1560, we 
cannot but feel surprise that a mother and a high 
churchman could have selected such a place for 
the education of the young Queen of Scotland; 
but the Primate of Scotland did not himself 
scruple to indulge in those vices which were 
deemed venial by ecclesiustics; and the regent 
was too anxious to further the ambitious views of 
her own relatives to regard the welfare of her child. 

Had the custody and education of Mary been 
transferred to England, her fate would have been 
otherwise than it was. Even had she remained in 
her own barbarous realms, she would have been 
preserved from the pestilential advice and prac- 
tices of one of the most infamous women that ever 
disgraced the pages of history. J. M. 


“ROBIN ADAIR.” 
(3" S. iv. 130.) 


I have some old notes upon this song, made by 
the son of one “who knew well” Robin Adair, 
to whom it was addressed; and who was also 


himself an intimate acquaintance of Robin's second 


son, Foster Adair, Esq., his successor, in posses- 
sion of his residence of Hollybrook, co. Wicklow. 
According to these notes, the words of this song, 
as also of another called the “ Kilruddery Hunt” — 
a familiarly told and spirited account of a fox 
hunt of the year 1744— “were the production 
of Mr. St. Leger, a gentleman of fortune and 
family,” whose residence, called Puckstown, in 
the county of Dublin, was but a few miles dis- 
tant from both Hollybrook, and, nearly adjoining 
thereto, Kilruddery — the seat of the Earls of 
Meath, whence the name of the “Kilruddery 
Hunt.” 

Robert Adair, Esq., whose memory is handed 
down under the name of “ Robin Adair,” was a 


descendant of Archibald Adair, Bishop of Lis- 
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more and Waterford; who sprung from an old 
family, long previously resident in Scotland.* 

Robin's elder son, “Johnny Adair,” of Kil- 
ternan, appears among those named as present 
at the run in the “Kilruddery Hunt” song. Robin 
is described in my notes as “a plain, manly, 
jolly fellow—the delight of the numerous and 
respectable friends with whom he associated, on 
account of his extraordinary convivial qualities— 
of generous hospitality, friendship, and good 
humour :” and the song is noticed as showing 
the “warmth of that friendship which subsisted 
between that gentleman and his friends,” among 
the number of whom was the composer of the 
words of the song; which, adds the notes, 
“have been most whimsically adapted to the 
sweet plaintive old Irish air of ‘ Aileen aroon.’” 
The familiarly expressed words of this drinking 
song were possibly intended, originally, for the 
inner circle alone of intimate friendship. 

Robin's almost unparalleled powers of endurance 
at the festive board enabled him, in a manner 
which has become the subject of family tradition 
and recorded anecdote, to join, or rather lead, 
with seeming impunity in the observance of those 
old-fashioned habits of hospitality of his day, which 
allowed such unlimited sway to the Bacchanalian 
god. Two gigantic claret-glasses of his, of quart- 
capacity, are to this day preserved in the family 
of the descendant of one of Robin's daughters, and 
yresent owner of the picturesque demesne of 
Hollybrook, Sir George F. J. Hodson, Bart., who, 
and Lord Molesworth, descended from another 
daughter, are the present representatives of Robin. 
An old wire-strung Irish harp of Robin’s, also 
preserved in Sir George's family, would tend to 
prove that the old fashions alluded to did not 
prevent Robin cultivating a taste for more refined 
pursuits. Robin flourished in the earlier portion 
of the eighteenth century. i. K. J 


OLD BINDINGS. 
(24 §, xii. 432.) 


James Rep relates an interesting discovery in 
the binding of a worm-eaten copy of Calvin's 
Sermons on the Galatians ; and urges other readers 
of “ N. & Q.” to look to the outside as well as the 
inside of their old books. About two years since 
I purchased at Puttick and Simpson's a thick 
quarto volume of old plays. It was much worm- 
eaten ; but I bought it for one play I wanted. On 
breaking up the volume I found the sides to con- 
sist entirely of leaves of old black-letter books, 
pasted together. On account of their wormed 
condition, it required much care to dissect them. 





* Landed Gentry, edit. 1846; name, “Adair of Belle- 
grove, Queen’s County. 
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The following is the result : 1. Sixteen folio leaves 
of a work on the Discipline of the Catholic Church, 
rubricated. 2. Four folio leaves of ‘Lectures or 
early Homilies of the Church, by Bede, Gregory, 
Fulgentius, &c. These are also rubricated, and 
contain four woodcut initials, each about two 
inches high by an inch and a half wide. The first 
of such woodcuts is the appearing of Angels to 
the Shepherds at the Nativity. The second is a 
bishop and council in conclave. ‘The third seems 
to be the preaching of St. John the Baptist in the 
Wilderness; Jerusalem is in the distance, and 
many of the auditors are shaven monks. The 
fourth is a monk carrying a large clasped book 
on his left arm. 3. Sixteen leaves and fragments 
of asmall quarto, Birectaritum aut potius cas- 
tigatoriti cOcubiario%y saluberrimii, &c. &c. On 
the title-page (the beginning of which is as above), 
is a woodcut 3} inches high by 2} inches wide, 
representing the art of printing. On the right 
hand is the compositor seated at work, with his 
“stick” in his hand, and his “copy” suspended 
before him. On a shelf over his head lie three 
clasped books, a folio and two quartos. In the 
centre of the picture is the press, on the cross- 
beam of which are the words Prelit Ascésiansi. 
On the left is the pressman, “ pin” in hand, 
screwing down; and behind him an assistant 
with an inking “ pad” in each hand. This last 
work has several woodcut initials, and the only 
date I can find in the whole, 1513. 

I should be glad of the assistance of any one 
more learned in early typography than myself, in 
making out these fragments. W. Lez. 


LEWIS MORRIS. 
(3 S. v. 325.) 

I have within the last week had an opportunity 
afforded me of looking through a letter-book of 
Lewis Morris's, and some other papers belonging 
to him, which are now in the possession of a dis- 
tinguished Welsh scholar; and as they would seem 
to explain the charges made by Lzivs, I shall 
feel greatly obliged if you will insert this notice of 
them. 

The letters, which are autograph, are addressed 
by L. Morris to “ The Honourable Thomas Walker, 
his Majesty's Surveyor of Mines, and Mr. Sharpe 
of the Treasury.” ‘They are all written between 
the years 1744-47, and all refer to the mainten- 
ance of the crown rights in the Welsh silver and 
lead mines in Cardiganshire, and in particular 
in the manor of Perveth, on which encroachments 
had long been made by the companies of mining 
adventurers, and by the great county families. He 
complains of the difficulty of doing his duty to 
the crown, of the strong opposition which he had 
to meet with; of threats to prosecute him for 
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trespass; of its being impossible to execute a sur- 
vey ; of the difficulty of obtaining information, the 
mouths of the poor people being closed by me- 
naces ; of an attempt, by one of the families dis- 
puting the crown rights, to eject him forcibly from 
a house which he had taken near the centre of the 
mining district; of his being appointed to com- 
pulsory offices in the county, so as to prevent him 
from doing his duty under the warrant from the 
crown. He is constantly reminding the crown 
officers, and Mr. Sharp in particular, of the abso- 
lute impossibility of hhis carrying on the battle 
unless properly supported with funds, and unless 
indemnified against the actions which he foresees 
would be brought against him, and, considering 
the power of the local magistrates at that time, 
with every prospect of success. He seeks to con- 
vince the crown of the necessity of taking certain 
steps—such as the appointment of a crown solici- 
tor from another and a distant county, and the 
displacement of the steward of the manor; and 
not unfrequently assumes; an indignant strain 
towards his correspondent, Mr. Sharpe, for his 
slackness in carrying out his suggestions —“ For 
God's sake let me hear from you on this matter! 
’Tis impossible for me to fight the king’s battles 
single-handed.” A zealous officer,—evidently not 
likely to conciliate opposition, or to make things 
pleasant. 

What all this came to, and how this zeal was 
rewarded, appears from copies of certain deposi- 
tions sworn in a cause of Williams against . 
respecting the rich mine of Esgair Mwyn in the 
year 1754, and bound up with the letters above 
quoted. Williams would appear to have been a 
common person, induced by certain of the great 
landowners to assert a title to the mine, he having 
nothing to lose, and having sold his interest to 
them. Evan Williams (not the plaintiff) says that 
he was a partner with others in working the mine 
under Mr. Lewis Morris, who, as he understood, 
let it under the crown. That at that time there 
were reports of mobs being raised by one George 
Jones, Mr. Powell, and others, to take possession 
of the mine. That the defendant saw the said 
George Jones, John Ball, and others, to the num- 
ber of some hundreds, on Feb. 23, 1753, come 
with arms to the said mine, and saw them take 





| away the said Lewis Morris by force to prison ; 


and heard the plaintiff curse the said John Ball 
and Mr. Powell for the mischief they had done, and 
hope to God that wicked people would not gain 
their ends against him, but that he would be again 
in possession of the said mine, 

I have recently been told that this was an 
astonishing instance of violence, both the assailants 
and defenders of the work having brought up 
cannon to their assistance, and life having been 
lost on both sides. 

There is only one other letter in the book, and 
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that is by Lewis Morris to a correspondent, whom 
he addresses as “ My Lord.” Itis dated Penbryn 
House, July, 1763, some ten years later than the 
above. He says: — 

“T am very glad that my poor endeavours pleased you; 
but, to understand me the better, it may not be amiss to 
let you know my situation. I am neither in want nor 
great riches, but enjoy contentment of mind. I have no 
connection with any people in power, and am not solicit- 
ous of obtaining any favour, except it were a sinecure, 
my hands and feet being scarcely fit for any business of 
activity at present. I find myself by the decay in my 
materials to be drawing towards a dissolution. I have 
hit on ungrateful masters in the Treasury, and I look on 
all the pains I have taken to come at knowledge as 
thrown away by a mistaken application. All that I have 
at present any care for are a wife and seven small children, 
the welfare of whom it is my duty to study. My other 
children and grandchildren are provided for pretty well.” 





He then goes on to give his correspondent ad- 
vice about his mines in Cardiganshire, and en- 
larges on the difficulty of setting a mine into | 
profitable working : — 


“This I did for the crown at Esgair Mwyn with- | 
out any assistance, but having against me a tribe of | 
villains, and the world sees how they rewarded me. Even | 
my letters to Mr. Sharpe in the course of the lawsuit | 
were handed about, and shown to Mr. Powell to exas- 
perate him against me. Those that had been friends to | 
the crown were no more friends unless they joined with 
Mr. Sharpe in endeavouring to ruin me.” 

IIe then goes on to warn his correspondent 
against having anything to do with a mining agent 
of the name of Ball, and encloses papers to prove | 
his case : — 


“Paper A. was exhibited against J. Ball in the year 
1753, about the time the trial was between the Crewn 
and Mr. Powell about Esgair Mwyn, soon after my im- 
prisonment by Mr. Powell's rebels at Cardigan.” 


These papers show that-Lewis Morris was not, 
as Laiivus suggests, “ ruined.” They show what 
the nature of his “imprisonment” was; not, as | 
some of your readers may have thought, impri- 
sonment on a criminal charge, but a lawless act 
of violence not unusual a century ago in Wales, 
to which he does not scruple to allude in a letter. 
Whatever his grievance againsi the Treasury, or 
whatever the cause of quarrel, they show that 
Lativs's “embezzlement” is a pure product of 
imagination. 

If these extracts convince your readers, as I 
think they must, that Latics has made a foolish 
attack upon a great reputation, I shall be satisfied. 
[ suppose it is vain to suggest caution to a gentle- 
man, who, as he says, “ for thirty-three years has 
written for the magazines,” But it is a matter of 
duty nevertheless, CAMBRIAN. 


“ Famity Buryinc Grounp” (3"S. v. 377.) — 
Asusa will find the passage of which he is in 
search in Prior’s Life of Burke (2nd edit. 1826, | 
vol. i, p. 40), Burke visited Westminster Abbey | 


in’t Licht gebracht. Middelburg, 1666. 12mo, pp. 592. 


soon after his arrival in London, about 1750, 
“The moment I entered,” he says, “I felt a kind 
of awe” which was indescribable. Mrs. Nightin- 
gale’s monument he first notices, and considered 
that it “had not been praised beyond its merit ;” 
but he objected to the dart, and suggested as a 
substitute, what would most certainly not have 
been an improvement, viz. “an extinguished torch 
inverted ” ! 

The passage quoted by Asuna is thus intro. 
duced : — 

“T have not the least doubt that the finest poem in the 
English language, Milton’s J/ Penseroso, was composed 
in the long-resounding aisle of a mouldering cloister, or 
ivy’d abbey. Yet, after all, do you know that I would 
rather sleep in the southern corner of a little country 
churchyard, than in the Tomb of the Capulets. I should 
like, however, that my dust should mingle with kindred 
dust. The good old expression, ‘family burying ground,’ 
has something pleasing in it, at least to me.” 

I gladly inserted this passage in a work of my 
own On the Reverence due to Holy Places, 1846, 
both from its beauty, and feeling satisfied that the 
general introduction of cemeteries, needful as they 
unquestionably are, must rapidly diminish the num- 
ber of “ family burying places” in our churchyards, 

J. H. Marxranp. 

Sueen Priory (3 S. v. 379.) — Your cor 
respondent, W. C., is correct in his information of 
some spirited drawings in the Bodleian of Shene 
Monastery, by Wyngiirde, taken from the seat of 
Lord Bacon, on the opposite side of the Thames, 
in the parish of Twickenham. They were dis- 
covered at Antwerp, and their date is about the 
end of Mary, or beginning of Elizabeth. Con- 
nected with these drawings, but I cannot say how, 
is the name of Mr. Whittock, an engraver, of 34, 
Richard Street, Liverpool Road, Islington, N.* 

An OccastonaL CoRRESPONDENT. 

Farvet or Lanp (3 S. v. 358.) — Fardel is 
used in Scotland for “a fourth.” Thus, the 
favourite Scotch cake called “short bread” is 4 
large, circular, flat cake cut into four pieces, each 
of which is called a fardel. A fardel of land may 


| be the fourth part of a hide, plough, acre, or some 


local measure. W. E. 

Enousu Torograruy 1x Dutcnu (3S. v. 55.) 
As the book is said to be “ written in High Dutch, 
and printed at Nuremberg,” I presume it is in 
German. I do not know it, but have a Dutch 
work which is probably translated or abridged 
from it : — 

“ Historische Landbeschryvinge van Groot Brittanjen 
ofte Engelandt, Schotlant, en Yriandt, mitsgaders de 
rontzomgelegen Eylanden. Nu eerst door een Liefhebher 


2” 

[* The large folded view of London, by Wyngiirde, has 
been engraved, by permission of the trustees of the Bod- 
leian Library, by N. Whittock, and was published a few 
years since by Messrs. Whittock and Hyde, of Islington. 
Vide “N. & Q.” 24 §, viii. 381.—Ep. } 
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The matter of the work, so far as I have ex- | 
amined it, is taken from Camden, but instead of | 
maps of the counties, bird's-eye views of the towns | 
are given. That of Stafford has ten hills, a wall 
going round about two-thirds of the town, a for- 
tified gate towards Eccleshall, and what is pro- 
bably a drawbridge towards Lichfield. As to the 
fortifications, 

“ De Stadt is van Eduard den ouden getimmert, en van 
de coningh Jan ingenomen. Naet Oosten en zuyden is sy 
van haer Baronnen met een muer omtrocken. Aan de 
andere zijden wordt sy door staende poelen beschermt. 
Den Omringh der Wallen 240 Schreden zijnde.” (P. 194.) 

The description of Rutland is very short, and 
there is no plan or map to it. An outline of 
British history to the Restoration is prefixed. I 
shall be happy to lend the book to T. P. E. if, 
after this notice, he wishes to see it. H. B. C. 

U. U. Club. 

“In toe Minst or Lire we Are IN Deartu,” 
etc. (3 S. v. 177.) —Some years ago I made 
considerable researches regarding the origin of the 
sentence “In the midst of life we are in death,” 
having been told it was to be found in the Bible. 
The best answer I could then meet with was, that 
it was a free translation of 1 Sam. xx. 3, “ There 
is but a step between me and death.” Notwith- 





standing the able remarks in “ N. & Q.” tracing 
it toa German origin, I am still loath, with Robert 
Hall, to give up the idea that it is to be found in 
Scripture. It occurs to me, therefore, that any 
one having access to a good collection of early 
English or Latin translations of the Bible, may, 
perhaps, find the above verse so rendered. 
FEntonia. 

Tae Ron (3 S. v. 347.) —The charge of 
parricide against robin-redbreast is not altogether 
without foundation; though, when explained, all 
guilt is taken away from the unfortunate bird. 
If he killed his father, it was under the same cir- 
cumstances as the Greek tragedians represent the 
death of Laius by his son (2dipus—entirely an 
accident, without any malice aforethought. In- 
deed, the pugnacity of the robin is rather from 
noble feeling, and is mentioned, to his credit, by 
Bewick in his accurate history of British Birds:— 

“During the time of incubation, the male sits at no 
great distance, and makes the woods resound with his 
delightful warble; he keenly chases all the birds of his 
own species, and drives them from his little settlement: 
for it has never been known that two pairs of these birds, 
who are as faithful as they are amorous, were lodged at 
the same time in the same bush.” 

The pugnacity of the robin, then, is simply that 
of the Red Cross Knights, when they returned 
from the Holy Wars. ‘They were ever ready to 


break a lance in guarding the marriage bed, and 
for the defence of their lady-love. In this honour- 
able employment — this faithful duty —it is pro- 
bable that parricide occasionally happens unwit- 





tingly; for the fight, as I know from having 
wooed them, usually takes place between a 
young and an old bird, to the death of the latter. 
Hence the common observation in rural districts : 
“ You never see a robin two years’ old.” But this 
is from the uxorious accident, not from any san- 
guinary animus. The disposition of the robin is 
peculiarly mild and benevolent. It was he that 
covered with a leafy tomb the babes in the wood, 
exposed to starvation by their cruel uncle. And, 
“ Who killed cock-robin ?”—not his son, but that 
impudent highwayman the sparrow; while the 
other birds all volunteered to take each a part in 
the funeral service over their favourite, slain by a 
poacher’s arrow — “ Occidit; exsequias ite fre- 
quenter aves.” Further: “ Odimus accipitrem, 
quia semper vivit in armis.” The daring hawk, 
with eagle eyes, will dash through the casement 
upon the pet dove hanging in a cage within a lady’s 
boudoir ; for war and plunder are his daily “ oceu- 
pation.” The timid robin, on the contrary, with 
a languishing, beseeching eye, hops into the room, 
and gently pecks the crumbs from the breakfast 
table. Robin-redbreast is the most sacred of our 
household birds. For pity’s sake, don’t implicate 
“N. & Q.” in spreading slanderous stories, in 
these awful days of murder, against the innocent 
robin, of killing his own father. 

QurEn’s GARDENS. 


Forricn Honours (3 S. v. 296.) — Samuel 
Egerton Brydges, born at Wootton in 1762 
(younger brother of Edward ‘Tymewell Brydges, 
whose claim to the barony of Chandos was re- 
jected in 1803), was made knight of the Order of 
St. Joachim, in 1808, and was afterwards known 
as Sir Egerton Brydges, K. J. MELETES. 


Burvesque Painters (3 S. v. 345.) —I can 
give no information where the two pictures are, 
which are inquired for by J. R. But with 
reference to the first by Coypel, I suspect that by 
“ Sanatol” is meant Sanadon—a celebrated Jesuit 
and poet, who published a collection of Latin poems 
and a French translation of Horace. The second 
query, about holding the candle to St. Dominic, 
will be answered by the following account, which 
I translate from a scarce, early, and curious work 
in old German, Der Heyligen Leben, printed at 
Augspurg in 1477: — 

“ One night St. Dominic was writing by candle-light 
what he was to preach to the people. Then came the 
evil spirit to him in the shape of an ape, and kept jump- 
ing before him and all about him, and tried all he could 
to disturb him. Now Saint Dominic well knew in his 
mind that he was the evil spirit, and that he wanted to 
disturb him; and he spoke thus to the fiend: ‘I com- 
mand thee in the name of God to hold the candle till I 
have finished writing.’ The evil spirit was obliged to 
obey him, and hold the candle for him. And when the 
light was nearly burnt out, he found it very hot. Then 
the fiend said: ‘Let me go, the light burns me much 
worse than hell fire.’ ‘No, answered Saint Dominic, 
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*You must keep holding it, till I have done writing.’ 
And when he had finished, the candle went out: and then 
the evil spirit departed in a great rage.” 

It may amuse the German student to see a 
specimen of the original. Here is the concluding 
sentence : — 

“ Und do er aussgesthreib do was des liechcz nymer. do 


far der béss gest hin mit grossé zoren.” 
F. C. H. 


Rosert Rosinson or Camprince (3 S. iv. 
481, 529).—See The Universal Theological Maga- 
zine, edited by W. Vidler (vol. vi. 1802), for an 
interesting account of Robinson. The volume 
also contains one of his letters. Juxra Turrim. 


“ Revenons A nos Moutons” (3" S. v. 346.) — 
The phrase “ Revenons a vos moutons” occurs in 
the comedy of L’ Avocat Patelin (Act 11. Scene 2), 
by De Brueys, first performed June 4, 1706, the 
subject of which was taken, he says, from Les 
Tromperies, Finesse, et Subtilités de Maitre Pierre 
Patelin, avocat a4 Paris. Printed at Rouen by 
Jacques Cailloué in 1656, from a copy of the year 
1560. In the Gargantua of Rabelais (i. 1), the 
phrase is, “ Retournant 4 noz moutons,” which, in 
a note by Jacob, is said to be a proverb in allu- 
sion to the fable of Patelin. This proverb and 
Patelin are therefore of some antiquity, Rabelais 
being born in 1483, and dying in 1553. Pasquier, 
who was fourteen years of age at the death of 





Rabelais, in his Recherches sur la France (book vii. | 
chap. 55), says, ‘‘ Revenez & vos moutons,” and | 


other proverbs, had been taken from the fountain 
of Patelin, which he conjectures was played on the 
scaffold. See the Preface to De Bruey’s L’ Avocat 
Patelin, in Petitot’s Rép. du Thédtre Frangois, 
xvi. 371. T. J. Bucxton. 


Seria (3 §. v. 322.)—The statement that the 
sepia sheds its ink when alarmed, is not incon- 
sistent with its retaining a considerable quantity 
after such discharge. ‘The chief object of this 
natural provision is to obscure the water, and thus 
facilitate the escape of the sepia from its pursuers, 
which might not be effected if one discharge ex- 
hausted the supply. Aristotle (Hist. An., iv. 2) 
says the discharge is tray poBné@ “when it is 


| erected in the chancel. 
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smeared over with ink, of which a large quan- 
tity covered the dish. It is curious to note, that 
whilst some of the cephalopods obscure their track, 
others enlighten it by “ emitting a luminous secre- 
tion” (Owen, Lect. xxiv. p.355). Professor Owen 
conjectures that the ink-bag is a compensation for 
the protecting shell (Lect. xxiii. p. 335). The 
stones called thunderstones, or arrowheads, and 
known in geology as belemnites, are now recog- 
nised as fossil sepia, some of which are found to 
contain ink. See Penny Cyclopedia, iv. 172, 202; 
vi. 425; xxi. 250. T. J. Bucktown, 


Erymotocy or THE Name Moszs (3"¢ S. v. 344.) 
This etymology is given in an article by Ch. 
Scholtz in the Repertorium of Eichhorn (part xiii. 

. 10) entitled “ Expositio vocabulorum Copticorum 
in Scriptoribus Hebraicis ac Grecis obviorum” 
(pp. 1—31), where such words as Behemoth, 
Ibis, Canopus, Labyrinth, Memphis, Ammon, On, 
Syene, Hyksos, Ob, Papyrus, Pyramis, Phthas, 
man = ark, IN’ = river, &c., are explained from 
Egyptian roots. T. J. Bucxron, 

D’Asricucourtr (3 S. v. 320.)—H. C. will 
find some few particulars respecting this family 
in the new edition of Hutchins’s History of Dorset, 
now publishing by Messrs. Shipp of Blandford. 
The reader must search for the information sub 
“ Bridport” division of the work ; for there is, as 
yet, no Index, and the book is only appearing at 
intervals in sections. 

In Bridport church, some ten years ago, there 
were the remains of an ancient altar tomb to a 
member of this family. It once rested altar-wise 
against the wall of the north aisle of the chancel; 
but when I saw it, about 1854, it had been let 
into the pavement, and was buried beneath the 
staircase of a gallery for the school children, 
The church has been 


| recently restored, the chancel rebuilt, and the 


afraid,” and (Hist. An., ix. 37), xptvews xdpw, “ for | 
| the translation of which begins thus — 
wrciw yap Exes dia td xpnocOar waddov, “has it co- | 


the suke of hiding itself,” and (Part. An., iv. 5) 


piously, being in constant use.” 
(Lect. xxiv. “Cephalopodia,” p. 355) says the ink- 
bag “ is a very active organ, and its inky secretion 
can be reproduced with great activity.” It is 
situate between the liver and the muscles which 
surround the arms, close to which the duct enters 
the intestine. In the Zovlogical Trunsactions 
(i. 86) will be found a drawing of the ink-bag of 
the sepiola, which does not differ mu¢h from that 
of the loligo. I have seen a sepia after death, and 
after the first alarm at being caught, which was 


Professor Owen | 


tomb destroyed; at least, I could not find it ona 
recent visit. The inscription is preserved in 
Hutchins; who also, I think, records that a 
shield of arms of this family is, or was, emblazoned 
in stained-glass on one of the chancel windows. 
JuxtTa TuRrRI™. 


Hymn Queries (3S. v. 345.) —The hymn, 


“ Mv God I love Thee, not because 
I hope for heaven thereby,”— 
is the celebrated hymn composed by St. Francis 
Xavier: “*O Deus, ego amo te,” etc. 

It is true that, in the list which I sent lately to 
“N. & Q.,” several Latin hymns were omitted. 
I gave those only of which the authors were 
known, or which were at least attributed to some 
one or more authors. There are two hymns be- 
ginning with “ Jesu Redemptor omnium,” but they 
have nothing in common but the first line. fh. 
cannot tell which is the subject of M. J. W.’s 
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enquiry, but I presume it is the one most known, 
that for the Vespers of Christmas Day : — 
“ Jesu Redemptor omnium, 
Quem lucis ante originem,” etc. 

The author of this hymn is not known; but there 
was an old hymn, in the Breviary of St. Pius V., 
which began—* Christe Redemptor omnium”—and 
was composed by St. Ambrose. 

As to the lively and ingenious hymn—“ O filii 
et filie” —it never had a place in the Roman 
Breviary, or Missal. Its use was confined to 
France ; and it is probably the composition of 
some French author, and of no great antiquity. 

A perfect collection of Faber’s hymns was 
published two years ago by Richardson & Son, 
Derby, and 26, Paternoster Row, London, in one 
handsome volume, price six shillings. F.C. H. 


InneciTmMaTe Curmpren or Cuarzes II. (3"4 
S. v. 289.)—It is asked what authority there is 
for the existence of James Stewart, a Catholic 
priest, enumerated by Oxonrensis (3"¢ S. v. 211) 
amongst the children of Charles II.? In the first 
number of the Home and Foreign Review there is 
an interesting article on this subject, entitled 
“Secret History of Charles II.,” in which the 
writer enumerates nineteen documents existing in 
the Archives of the Jesuits at Rome. A. E. L. 


Lawn anv Craps (3" §S. i. 188; ii. 359.) — 
J. Dixon asks the meaning of Pope's line : — 


“ A saint in crape is twice a saint in lawn.” 


After the Act of Uniformity, and the ejection 
from the Church of such usurping ministers as 
refused to conform, it became difficult to fill up 
the vacancies. It will be obvious, however, to 
those acquainted with the history of the time, that 
such difficulty would not extend to the higher 
orders of the clergy; because there was a large 
body of learned men still living, who had been 
episcopally ordained before the suppression of the 
Prelacy and the Common Prayer. As a matter of 
necessity, therefore, a very much lower class of 
men, both as to learning and position in society, 
were admitted into the Church as curates. These, 
having no academic gowns, and unable from their 
pecuniary circumstances to purchase silk, adopted 
a thin and cheap material called “crape.” The 
word “crape” became the adjective designation 
for a clergyman of the lowest position in the 
Church. I need not say that “lawn” is still used 
to distinguish the episcopate. For full informa- 
tion as to the crape-gown men, I would refer Mr. 
O1xon briefly to Dr. J. Eachard’s Grounds and 
Occasions of the Contempt of the Clergy and Re- 
ligion inquired into, 18mo, London, 1670. Also, 
Speculum Crape-Gownorum ; or, a Looking Glass 
for the Young Academics, New Foyl'd, 4to, Parts 
lL. and IL, London, 1682 (this has been errone- 
ously attributed to Defoe) ; Reflections upon Two 
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Scurrilous Libels called Speculum Crape-Gown- 
orum, 4to, London, 1682; Concavum Cappo-Clo- 
acorum, in Reflections on the Second Part of a late 
Pamphlet intituled Speculum Crape-Gownorum, 
4to, London, 1682. 

W. Les. 


“T serre Sata” (3" S. v. 98.) —Several weeks 
having elapsed without any answer to inquiries 
about this Italian manuscript, perhaps the fol- 
lowing remarks may be acceptable. The seven 
penitential psalms were paraphrased in terza rima 
by Dante in his old age; but, like rest of his 
works, did not see the light till after his death, 
when his son Jacopo Dante made them known to 
the world. Jacopo Dante might have been his 
father’s amanuensis, hence his name on the title- 
page. What the first word “Can” means, is not 
so clear. It is, however, just possible that Jacopo 
might also have been christened Cane after Dante’s 
intimate friend and patron, Cane of Verona. 

Maffei, in his Storia della Letteratura Italiana 
(p. 55), speaks of Dante Alighieri having written 
a metrical paraphrase of the seven penitential 
psalms shortly before his death; and Beolchi, in 
the short Life of Dante, prefixed to his Fiori 
Poetici, has the following passage : — 

“ Sentiva i suoi giorni declinare verso il termine, onde 
si diede ad esercitare il suo genio poetico in soggetti 
sacri. E molto probabile che in questo tempo scrivesse 
la Parafrasi ai Sette Salmi Penitenziali.” 

FEnToxia. 


Inst Heratpic Booxs anp MSS. (3" S. v. 
321.) —I beg to inform Sar. Dom. As. that he 
will find an Ordinary of Arms with Genealogical 
Notes, by James Terry, Athlone Herald, in the 
British Museum, Harl. MS. 4036. C. J. 


Hliscellaneous. 
NOTES ON BOOKS, ETC. 


Diaries of a Lady of Quality, from 1797 to 1844. Edited, 
with Notes, by A. Hayward, Esq.,Q.C. ( Longman.) 
The last number of The Edinburgh Review prepared the 

reading public to expect a very amusing volume in the 

forthcoming selection from the Diaries of Miss Frances 

Williams Wynn. This lady, the daughter of Sir Watkins 

Williams Wynn (the fourth baronet), sister of Mr. Charles 

Wynn and of Sir Henry, who was so long English mini- 

ster at Copenhagen, was also niece of the first Marquis 

of Buckingham, Lord Grenville, and Mr. Thomas Gren- 
ville. An educated and accomplished woman, moving in 

a circle as distinguished for ability as for position, in 

daily intercourse with most accomplished people, and a 

student of curious books and MSS., Miss Wynn has 

amassed in the ten Diaries, which she filled between 

1797 and 1844, an amount of curious information, traits 

of personal character, and out-of-the-way historical inci- 

dents, which has enabled the editor to select a book 
which will take its place among the best of our English 

Ana. If Miss Wynn told her stories vivd voce as well as 

she tells them on paper, it is a wonder she escaped the 
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fate of Denon, whom the Parisians are said to have been | 


| PITMAN’S MANUAL OF PHONOGRAPHY, 


in the habit of knocking up at night, with the cry, 
“ Monsieur Denon, you who know so many good stories, 
pray tell us one,” 


Her Majesty's Mails: an Historical and Descriptive Ac- 
count of the British Post Office. Together with an 
Appendix. By William Lewins. (Sampson Low.) 
How did London ever get on without omnibuses ? 

the recent inquiry of an observant pedestrian as he 

traversed the Strand. How did England ever get on 
without the Post Office? is the inquiry suggested by 

Mr. Lewins’s amusing volume—and very amusing it is— 

in which, under the title of Her Majesty's Mails, he gives 

us the history of the rise, and present state of 
that vast and well-organised establishment; which, with 

equal efficiency, wafts a sigh from India to the Pole, or a 

sample from Manchester to Pernambuco. The work 

abounds with useful information, compiled with great 
care, and set off with much amusing illustration. 


The Autograph Souvenir : a Collection of Autograph Let- 
ters, Intere sting Documents, Xe., execute l in Fac-simile, 
by F.G Netherclift. With Letter-pre ss Transcriptions, 
and occasional Translations, by Richard Sims, Parts J. 
to V. (Netherclift.) 

Encouraged, we presume, by the success of their useful 
Handbook of Autographs, Mr. Netherclift and Mr. Sims 
have commenced a work of higher pretensions, and are 
issuing in Monthly Parts a series of fac-similes of original 
letters and documents from the British Museum, and other 
collections, which bids fair to be a volume of equal interest 
and utility. The Parts already issued contain copies, 
executed with all Mr. Netherclift’s skill, of Letters of Eli- 
zabeth —Cromwell— Frederick the Great—of Ariosto— 
Salvator Rosa—Michael Angelo—Nelson and Wellington 
—and in short, as far as pos ible, of the re presentative 
men of all ages and and Mr. Sims has accom- 
panied the originals sometimes by transcriptions, and 
sometimes by translations, which obviously add greatly 
to their interest and value. 
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